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It will be perceived, that the present num- 
ber commences the Fifteenth Volume of the 
Genius oF UniversaL EMANCIPATION ; and 
that it is also the first of a new Series, to be 
issued Quarteriy, in the city of Philadelphia. 

I have been induced to make this change 
in the publication, for various reasons,— 
among the most prominent of which, is a de- 
sire to render it more permanently useful, as 
a work for reference. It will be strictly and 
exclusively devoted to the subject of Slavery, 
as heretofore;—but, in future, the more im- 
portant matters, connected with that subject, 
will take the precedence in its pages. At 
the present time, there are a large number of 
weekly and monthly periodicals in circula- 
tion:—a few are also published quarterly. — 
But while the former contain much that will 
be of little use for future reference, (and the 
form in which they are printed is not well 
calculated for preservation, ) the latter— though 
exceedingly valuable—are mostly filled with 
articles which are too long for the perusal 
of a large portion of general readers. In the 
publication of this work, hereafter, care will 
be taken to introduce all the various topics 
worthy of consideration, and to notice the 
stirring incidents of the times, although mat- 
ters thatare merely of momentary importance 


will be excluded. ‘The great principles and 


measures, hitherto avowed and pursued, will 
be advocated; the doctrines of the EQUAL, IN- 
ALIENABLE, UNIVERSAL “rights of man’”’ will 
be defended; the necessity of active, vigilant, 
unflinching energy will be urged; the efficacy 
of tireless, indomitable, unconquerable perse- 
verance will be illustrated.—In fine, no efforts 








the sacred cause, the determined advocacy 
of which first called this periodical into ex- 
istence, and sustained it, for many years, in 
the very hot-bed of slavery, while all was 
apathy, and gloom, and despondency, through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. 

With these few explanatory remarks, tae 
Genius of Universal Emancipation is offered 
to the public in its modified form. Every 
exertion will be made to issue it regularly, 
hereafter, in the months of January, April, 
July, and Ovtober:—and as it will not par- 
take of a local character, it is to be hoped 
that its circulation may be extended general- 
ly, toevery part of our country, or wherever 
it may serve to advance the cause to which 
itis solely dedicated. 

A word or two more, and I will close this 
brief address. | 

Tc -my early friends and patrons—those 
who gave me their support, and cheered me 
on my way, while none else either dared or 
were disposed to assume the responsibility of 
issuing anti-slavery publications—to the long 
tried friends, who have been with me 
‘through evil report, and good report,” en- 
livening my spirit by the smiles of their 
countenances, and bearing me up amid count- 
less difficulties by still more substantial 
means :—to these I appeal, not only fora 
continuance of their individual support, but 
also for their aid in obtaining further patron- 
age fur this work, among their friends and 
acquaintance. Benjamin Lunpy. 


ap For the Terms of publication, &c. &c. 
see the Prospectus, accompanying this Num- 
ber. 
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“POLITICAL ACTION” IN VERMONT. 

Northern politicians are beginning to per- 
ceive the tactics and drift of the slaveholders, 
in managing their cause. The latter join 
with the former, in all party movements, pro- 
vided, the question of Slavery be kept out of 
view.—But, the momeut that any thing re- 
Jating to this comes before them, they are 
united, to a man, for the perpetuation of their 
power, and the “right”? to rule the nation. 
Hitherto, their despotic ‘* Macedonian pha- 
lanx”’ (thus used upon al] needful occasions, ) 
has always borne them triumphant through 
every conflict, whatever the interest at stake 
on the part of their opponents, or however 
great the disparity of numbers. 

But we perceive a disposition, of late, 
among the politicians of the free States—es- 
pecially in Vermont—to meet these United 
Aristocrats in a way that will be likely to 
produce as overwhelming an effect, as the 
union of other powers did, at length, upon the 
consolidated cohorts under the direction of 
Philip of Macedon. Let northern politicians 
unite, and they have the power to hold the 
tyrannical usurpers and aggressors com- 
pletely at bay. The following, which we 


copy from the Boston Liberator, is worthy of 
attention :— 


Vermont.—If we may judge by the reso- 
lutions of the different political parties, and 
from the names attached to the proceedings 
of Anti-Slavery meetings, as officers and 
speakers, the Anti-Slavery cause is rapidly 
advancing among the hardy sons of the 
Green mountains. At the annual meeting of 
the Orleans county society on the 4th inst. 
an address was delivered by H. W. Miller, a 
prominent member of the Democratic party, 
while the proceedings are signed by Samuel 
C. Crafts, formerly Governor of the State, 
and now a member of the whig party. Among 
the resolutions adopted at the meeting, we 
are glad to find the following. 


Resolved, That the territory of these Unit- 
ed States being already as extensive as is 
compatible with the continuance of the Union, 
and the preservation of our Republican insti- 
tutions, we are decidedly opposed to the an- 
nexation of Texas to our Confederacy. 

The following resolutions were adopted at 
the Whig State Convention, recently held at 
Montpelier. 

Resolved, That the gratuitous pledge of 
Mr. Van Buren to Veto any bil] which should 
be passed by Congress for the abolition of 








—_———  - —_ a 


slavery in the District of Columbia, without 
the consent of the slaveholding states, while 
he admitted the constitutionality of such an 
act, is calculated to repress the right of peti- 
tion by the people, overawe Congress, and 
destroy the representative character of our 
government. 


Resolved, That the delegation in Congzess 
from this state be requested to oppose any 


attempt that may be made to annex Texas to 
the United States. 


PROSECUTION OF A « FRIEND” IN 
VIRGINIA, 
An able address to the citizens of the 


United States, on the subject of Slavery, was 
prepared by the Meeting for Sufferings, and 
approved by the late Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, held in Arch street Meeting House, 
Philadelphia. 

A respectable member of the Society was 
requested by a gentleman of Virginia, also a 
member, to let him have some of these ad- 
dresses for circulation. They were accord- 
ingly forwarded; and the Virginia Friend 
proceeded to circulate them. 

This gave great offence to some of the 
slaveholders of Virginia, who caused their 
fellow-citizen to be indicted before the grand 
jury, and held to bail under a heavy recogni- 
zance. 

We have seen a publication in the papers, 
stating that an aged and respectable citizen 
of Philadelphia, the clerk of the Meeting for 
Sufferings aforesaid, has been demanded of 
our Governor by the Governor of Virginia, 
for signing said address. This, however, we 
learn is a mistake.—Nor is there any proba- 
bility of the Governor of Virginia being so 
foolish as to make such a demand :—or if 
made, there is not the smallest apprehension 
that such a ridiculous request would be com- 
plied with, b} the Governor of Pennsyl- 


vania, 


WELL DONE! 

The Frankford Anti-Slavery Society, a small 
association recently organized as an auxiliary 
to the Pennsylvania A. S. Society, has pass- 
ed a resolution, pledging the payment of Fivs 
Dotxars PER Monta to the Executive Com- 
mittee, to carry on its operations—the first 
payment already made. This is encourag- 


ing. —Wéill not other auxiliaries do likewise, 
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‘the citadel of our boasted ** Free Govern- 
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in proportion to the number, &c. of their | 


members? The work would then go bravely 
on. 


THE ABSORBING QUESTION. 

The most exciting topic for public discus- 
sion, at the present moment—the most pro- 
minent one, indeed, that will be likely to 
occupy the attention of Congress at the en- 
suing extra session—is the ANNEXATION OF 
Texas To Tse Unitep States. From every 
indication, manifested on all hands—from the 
deep rumbling of the electric gathering in 
the South, and the sharper peals, and vivid 
gleams, in the West and North—it is evident 
that a storm is brewing, which must shake 


ment’’-to its centre. 

And why should this subject be calculated, 
more than others equally of national impor- 
tance, to inflame the public mind, and elicit 
the violence of angry passions ?—~Why can 
it not be diposed of without stirring up the 
elements of discord, and exhibiting 

——* Vengeance in the lurid air, 

With his red arm uplift and bare,” 
assembling the spirits of anarchy, and riding 
in the whirlwinds of commotion! The ques- 
tion is easy of solution, and the answer is 
siinple, brief, and comprehensive. The 
scheme is the DARLING OBJECT of Ty- 
rants, who are impatient to exercise UN LIM- 
ITED POWER, without either criticism or 
restriction; and they have goaded the spirit 
of Freedom, until he is compelled to sum- 
mon up his courage; hurl back their dictato- 
rial rescripts ; and resolutely withstand their 
domineering encroachments. 

The nabobs of southern s/aveism have been 
so long accustomed to RULING, both in 
their cotton fields and the councils of the na- 
tion, that they claim the privilege, in either 
case, as an hereditary attribute. Without 
they can exercise the supreme authority, they 


consider themselves degraded ; and should | 


the ‘‘ sceptre depart’’ from their grasp, they 
fear that their “patriarchal institutions” 
would be undermined and exploded. Hence, 





every effort will be made by them, throngh 





fair means or foul—through humble persua- | 


sion or blustering menace—to secure the bal- 
ance of power in their own hands. 


This contest is the ¢hird that has arisen 
between the slaveholding party and the advo- 
cates of Free Labor, in the United States, 
within a period of twenty years. The first 
great struggle occurred upon the discussion 
of the **Missouri Question.”? That was ter- 
minated by a ‘** compromise,” in which the 
slaveholders gained every thing they seriously 
contended for; and the freemen of the North 
had the honor, and the satisfaction, of 
abiding their derision and contempt! The 
second collision was of recent date, when 
the lords of the whip and chain threatened 
to nullify’? the government of the Union 
itself, if they should not be allowed to dic- 
tate the enactment of such laws as they con- 
sidered to he in accordance with their own 
particularinterests. Another ‘*compromise”’ 
then took place, which left the champions of 
**southern chivalry” again MASTERS of 
the field. 


In both these cases, the settlement of the 
controversy, upon the hasis agreed to, was 
attributed to the ** patriotic’”’ and conservative 
influence of Henry Cray. The adjustment 
of the Missouri dispute required of him, in 
addition to the most strenuous efforts, a 
sacrifice of one of the proudest laurels ever 
worn by a southern statesman—the virtuous 
renown of an advocate of Universal Eman- 
cipation. He had long, and nobly, sustained 
this patriotic and philanthropic principle ;— 
and had he remained firm in the day of se- 
vere trial, not only Missouri, but Kentucky, 
and perhaps Virginia, and Maryland, and 
Delaware, besides the District of Columbia, 
and the Territories of the United States, 
would no doubt, even now, have been disen- 
thralled from the curse of hereditary slave- 
ry. And yet this abandonment of the sacred 
cause of justice—this sacrifice of human 
rights upon the altar of political expedieacy 
—gained nothing, either for himself or his 
country, except a temporary ¢ruce—an inglo-~ 
rious armistice—with the enemies of free- 
dom, who were soon ready to renew the con- 
test, flushed and invigorated by their former 
triumph. In a short time he was again call- 
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ed upon, to treat with them for a suspension 
of the wordy warfare; and again the inte- 
rests of freemen were compromitted, to ap- 
pease the anger of slave-drivers, and obviate 
for a brief season the direful consequences of 
_ their threatened vengeance ! 

What may be the issue of the present con- 
flict, between the twice conquering slavites 
and the advocates of free labor, it is impos- 
sible, at present, to judge. Whether the 
statesman, to whom we have just alluded, 
will take his stand on the side of oppression 
and national marauding, is also uncertain. 
But, of one thing we are sure :—the advo- 
cates of slavery will leave no stone unturned 
—no means untried—no vantage ground they 
acquire unoccupied—for the accomplishment 
of their diabolical purpose. The present 
Executive of the United States has joined 
hands with the southern slaveholders, and it 
is supposed that he will lend his influence in 
favor of their outrageous movement. Yet 
we hope the friends of our sacred cause will 
not suffer themselves to despond. It is not 
too late to make a grand effort, to ward off the 
impending danger, which menaces our free 
institutions from that quarter. Let every 
son and daughter of Pennsylvania—every 
virtuous individual of the East and the West 
—of the whole Nation, from the orient hills 
of Maine, to the occident regions of the 
Mexican border—let a!l, without distinction 
of party, clan, or creed, unite in one general 
voice, condemning the unhallowed scheme 
of aggression, and send their mandate through 
the halls of Congress in a tone of seven-fold 
thunder! Let this be done IMMEDIATE- 
LY; and it may be hoped that the represen- 
tatives of the people will interpose their an- 
thority, to stay the ruthless hand of insati- 
ate violence, ere it be too late. 





SOUND DOCTRINE. 

The editor of this work lately received the 
following brief epistle, containing more 
‘‘sound doctrine” than is sometimes to be 
found in a volume of essays :— 


Seventh mo, 24th, 1837. 





Dear Friend: 

I was not aware until I received the last 
No. of the Genius of Universul Emancipation, 
that I was behind with my subscription. I 





enema 





——- ———- —_-— 


think it appears like lukewarmness and in- 
difference, in any person that professes to be 
an abolitionist, to be in debt for an anti-slav- 
ery paper. I have enclosed one dollar, the 
amount due. 
With my best wishes for thee, in thy ar- 
duous labors, 
I remain thy friend, 


-63s- 
ODE. 


Written for the celebration, by the Young 
Men’s Association of Albany, of the late 
National Anniversary—by Miss F. H. Whip- 
ple, of Smithfield, Rhode Island, a young 
lady of fine talents, and a devoted abolitionist. 


JznovaH! Gop! to Thee! 
Great Father of the Free, 
Our vows belong— 
The free-born soul awakes ! 
From ocean to the Jakes 
One general anthem breaks— 
One mighty song ! 
The sons of noble sires, 
We vow to keep the fires 
That made them free— 
The firm heart to prepare— 
To lay the strong arm bare ; 
And dare, as they would dare, 
For Liberty !— 


On one broad ground of ricHT, 
In council, or in fight, 

Still let us stand ; 
*Till Wisdom’s light divine — 
And Honor’s peerless shrine— 
Shall be forever thine, 

Our native land! 


Souls of the free! awake! 

Let valley, stream, and lake, 
Join Freedom’s song ! 

Old trees tresponsive, bow! 

Sing! all ye islands now; 

While rock and mountain brow, 
The strain prolong. 


Hark! from our northern shores 
Niagara’s torrent roars ; 
‘Tyrants shall flee !”’ 
Pacific joins the strain ; 
And from the Atlantic main 
It thunders back again!— 
‘*ALL SHALL BE FREE!”’ 


Great God! thy blessing shed, 
Like dews from Hermon’s head, 
On all our land; 
Disarm each tyrant now— 
Lift up the human brow; 
Or only let it bow 
At thy command. 


In New York a colored man cannot get li- 
cense to drive a cart, nor without difficulty 


ekeRHS 





learn a trade or exercise it. 





ow 
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ANNIVERSARY OF THE OHIO ANTI- 
SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

The following extract of a Letter'from a 
long cherished friend of the editor of the Ge- 
nius of U. Emancipation, is, indeed, most tru- 
ly cheering. We were well acquainted in the 
days of our youth. He hassince filled im- 
portant stations in public life, and has given 
strong proofs of an attachment to our prin- 
ciples; though he feared that some of our mea- 
sures were impolitic, and determinedly kept 
aloof from us for a long time. —But, like Jay, 
and Tappan, and Birney, and Smith, and 
Delevan, he has lived to see that our cause is 
the cause of the people—the cause of God— 
and, spurning the shackles of popular preju- 
dice, he cheerfully unites with the noble ad- 
vocates of justice, in pushing forward the 
glorious work of moral and political reforma- 
tion. Though we are not, as yet, permitted 
to mention his name, publicly, we heartily 
rejoice in the acquisition of such an able and 
efficient coadjutor, and cordially extend to 
him the hand of fellowship and philanthropic 
brotherhood. : 


While we are gratified, at the progress of 
our holy cause in almost every portion of the 
American Continent, (where the light of truth 
has pierced the gloom of prejudice and des- 
potic cruelty,) it is peculiarly delightful to 
witness the deep and abiding interest which 
our friends of Ohio take in its success. It 
was at Mount-Pleasant—the place where this 
anniversary was celebrated—that our hum- 
ble labors in the cause were publicly com- 
menced. There, the first article was penned, 
which the writer of this ever prepared forthe 
Press ;—and there, the first number of the 
‘¢ Genius or UniversaL EMANcIPATION”’ was 
issued. The individual, who contributed the 
jifty dollars, as mentioned in the statement 
below, is one whose friendship we have long 
enjoyed, and highly prized. He is a noble- 
minded son of Virginia ;—and he has it in 
his power to do much for us. His influence 
is extensive; and his wealth is immense. 

It is truly encouraging, to learn that the 
soil, furrowed by our earliest efforts, is now 
producing so rich a harvest. Thanks to kind 


Heaven, for “the early and the latter rain,”’ 
2 








which germinated the tender plants, and is 
pushing them to maturity. 

A verbal account of the proceedings, at 
the Anniversary aforesaid, was furnished us 
by Jas. G. Birney, Esq. at the time of his 
late visit to this city. It agrees perfectly 
with the interesting statements here given. 

After mentioning the circumstance of hia 
attending the Anniversary, and finding him- 
self ‘almost compelled to come out an Abo- 
litionist, or prove recreant to [his] own doc- 
trines,”’ our highly esteemed correspondent 
observes :— 


It has been my fortune to have mingled 
some in various public assemblies, For abili- 
ty, in point of talents—for fixedness of pur- 
pose—for a deep and abiding virtue—I have 
seen none such heretofore. It was truly the 
lion and the lamb lying down together. There 
was the unyielding Sowsnente, the unbend- 
ing Quaker, the exclusive Seceder, the stern 
Presbyterian, the ardent Methodist, and the 
simple Moralist ;—-and yet all were brothers. 
So united, so fixed, so determined a body I 
never saw elsewhere. They appeared, toa 
man, to be animated with the most intense 
enthusiasm, that completely electrified every 
thing that touched them. When money was 
demanded, it came as the swollen floods of 
early spring, as if to tear away the gorging 
accumulation of a long winter of prejudice 
and oppression—and to bear along, on the 
plenteous bosom of the stream, the advocates 
of freedom. It was truly an overflowing of 
the waters,—and many who came to listen, 
staid to pay their money. Upwards of six 
thousand and six hundred dollars, were re- 
alized in about fifteen minutes; and I dis- 
covered there were many lighter showers af- 
terwards. Even J G——, who I believe 
was never suspected of abolition before, 
planked down Fifty Dollars. 

If there be any wise and discreet men, who 
are holding back to see what Abolition will 
come to, let them hold back no longer. It 
can have but one issue. Slavery must fall. 
The abolitionists are the very kind of men 
that cannot be resisted. They have trath, 
and reason, and religion, on their side; and 
they are prepared to make any sacrifice to pro- 
mote their cause. I say let the wise and dis- 
creet step forward—not to give an impelling 
motion; but to sit at the helm, and direct the 
vesse} o’er the billowy sea. The feelings 
of the people are getting stirred ;—and they 
that have been dreaded as mobs, by the abo- 
litionists, will turn their fury upon slavehold- 
ing tyrants, if their passions be permitted to 
take the reins. I confess I felt a degree of 
alarm, when I saw such a mighty stirring up 
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of the elements ;—but the great virtue of the 


abolitionists is a guarantee, that all will be 
well, 


On politics the general feeling was as I 
could wish to see it—to take no side, but to 
vote indiscriminately for talented candidates 
of either party, who would come up to the 
work. The Texian question did not claim 
all the attention that I could have wished.— 
I would have addressed the meeting on that 
subject, but being young in the faith, I could 
not conveniently press myself forward. What 
is better, however, the Lecturers assured me, 
they would give it every possible attention. 
Men either have the same ideas, in certain 


cases, or, in this, they caught some of yours 
and mine. 


Sincerely, your friend. 
#eOKE 


RESOLUTIONS 


Passed at the late Anniversary of the Ame. 
rican Anti-Slavery Society. 

William Lloyd Garrison introduced 
the following, which were adopted. 

Whereas, The invasion and revolution 
of Texas by a portion of the people of 
this country, contrary to the faith of trea- 
ties, and without any cause founded in 
reason, justice, or necessity; but ob- 
viously with the horrible design to intro- 
duce slavery and the slave trade upon a 
territory, from which those abominations 
have been swept away by the Mexican 
government : 

And whereas, this base and treacher- 
ous conduct has been winked at by our 
government, in a manner clearly evincive 
of sympathy and approval, and which de- 
serves the severest condemnation of the 
civilized world ; 

And whereas, the independence of 
Texas has been recognised by the Con- 
gress and Government of the United 
States with indecent haste, and under 
circ'amstances pregnant with perilous con- 
sequences to our country : 

And whereas, it is the avowed deter- 
mination, on the part of Texas and the 
slaveholding states, to obtain the annexa- 
tion of ‘Texas to the American Union, at 
the next session of Congress, in order to 
secure the protection of the American 
government: 

And whereas, such an annexation 
would manifestly tend to a dissolution of 
the Union, to the moral and political de- 
gradation and enslavement of the people 








of the free states, to the perpetuity of the 
system of slavery, and toa fearful aug- 
mentation of the horrors of the foreign and 
domestic slave trade: Therefore, 

Resolved, That it is the solemn duty 
of every minister of the gospel—of all re- 
ligious denominations—of all political 
parties—of every state legislature—of the 
senators and representatives in Congress 
—and especially of the people of the non- 
slaveholding states—to lift up their voices 
in solemn and earnest remonstrance, uni- 
tedly, and to use all the means and in- 
fluences in their power, against the admis- 
sion of ‘Texas into the American Union, 
with the curse and contagion of slavery 
upon its bloodstained soil. 

Resolved, That every synod, confe. 
rence, presbytery, yearly, quarterly and 
monthly meeting, association or general 
assembly, which may convene before the 
next session of Congress, be earnestly 
éntreated to prepare a remonstrance to 
that body, in opposition to such annexa- 
tion, in case application be made by the 
Texian government. 

Resolved, That it is of vital importance 
immediately to agitate this great question 
throughout the land, in every suitable 
manner: that it ought to claim the special 
attention and be made a prominent topic 
of antislavery agents and newspapeps du- 
ring the present year: and that every man 
and every woman, who can write or make 
their mark, ought to affix their names to 
petitions, beseeching Congress promptly 
to refuse any application which may be 
made to it, on the part of Texas, for its 
incorporation into our already sufficiently 
extended country. 

Resolved, ‘That the managers of each 
of the several state anti-slavery societies 
be strongly urged, to appoint, in each 
congressional district in the state, a dele- 
gation to wait upon, or a committee to 
correspond with the member of Congress 
representing that district, before the next 
session of Congress, and to entreat him, 
by the highest religious and political con- 
siderations, to record his vote and exert 
his influence, in opposition to any appli- 
cation which may be made to Congress, 
for the admission of ‘Texas or any other 
slaveholding territory into the Union. 

Resolved, That a committee be ap- 
pointed by the executive committee of 
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the American Anti-Slavery Society, to 
proceed to Washington, at the next ses- 
sion of Congress, to urge upon the mem- 
bers of that body, the duty of protesting 
against the admission of Texas, or any 
other slave territory, into the Union. 





INFLUENCE OF SLAVERY AGAINST 
ALL WORKING CLASSES, 


The following Speecu was delivered by 
Charles C. Burleigh, at a public meeting in 
Philadelphia, on the 22d of April, 1837. The 
subject which he had chosen, was the dele- 
terious influence of Slavery upon the Work- 
ing Classes, generally ; and a large portion of 
the audience consisted of Mechanics and 
other laboring men, by whom the speech was 
received with evident marks of approbation. 
His facts, are drawn from unquestionable 
sources, and his reasoning is strictly logical, 
while his conclusions are philosophical and 
irresistable. 


The subject for consideration this evening, 
is the influence of slavery on the free laborers 
of the north—on the working classes of the 
community. The system of slavery is evil 
and evil only, and evil continually, affecting, 
injuriously, every class of men. Butif there 
be any one class in the community affected 
more than another by this system, it is the 
working class; and therefore, if there be any 
class which pre-eminently has a right to dis- 
cuss the subject, it is this class. If the 
question were proposed to a community of 
laborers whether they would encourage or 
discourage any arrangement by which one- 
half should work at half price, would there 
be any hesitation? I need not remind you 
of the feeling that exists towards the man 
who works for under wages—and towards the 
employer of such a workman. The effect of 
such a lowering down of wages, you know. 
This is an argument which addresses itself 
to your understandings. Now, in the south, 
we find laborers not merely working for half 
price, but for no wages at all. ‘I'rue, the 
slave gets food and clothing—but not as a 
compensation for his work—only to fit him 
for work. He lives and works under an ar- 
rangement by which the employer has all 
in his hands—he can arrange the food, the 
clothing, the amount of labor—he can ar- 
range all things, not only on his own side, 
but on the side of the laborer. Can such an 


arrangement exist any where in the land with- 
outits influence being felt over all the land? If 
it were confined to some corner in the far 
south, still we should feel its influence. But 
We find it spreading 


it is not so confined. 


over one-half of the Jand. What then must 
be its effect on the value as well as the re- 
spectability of labor here? It is not beating 
down the value of labor by underworking— 
but a cutting off of the "sources of value to 
labor. | 
Nor is this the only way in which slavery 
injures the free laborer. It shvts up many of 
the channels through which the products of 
his labor would otherwise find their mar- 
ket, and by which the return of profits would 
flow in upon him. What is the state of 
things atthe south? One-half of the inhabi- 
tants have nothing at all that they can call 
their own, and of course have nothing to ex- 
change or barter for any luxury or even com- 
fort, which they might desire. The bare 
necessaries of Jife are all that they consume, 
because they are all that the masters allow/ 
to them. What then -is the consequence? 
Why, of course, all patronage that northern 
labor gets from the South, so far as one-half 
of the whole population of the south is con- 
cerned, is confined to the supply merely of 
their necessary wants. Now what would be 
the effect, if the slaves were emancipated and 
paid wages for their labor, so as to enable 
them to procure what are termed the luxu- 
ries of life. Then all these new wants 
must be supplied, and whence shall they 
be supplied? Why, a market is thus opened 
for the products of northern industry, and 
then follows a demand for northern labor— 
and a consequently flourishing state of busi- 
ness at the north. How many hats and shoes, 
and clothes of a better quality than are now 
worn by the slaves, and other such like arti- 
cles, manufactured here, would find a ready 
sale at the south—nay, would have to be 
manufactured for the supply of the wants of 
the southern laborer. As soon as you 
give the slaves liberty, and pay them fair 
wages, you give them the means of getting 
these things. And as soon as you furnish 
the means of getting them, they will want 
hem; for example, better clothes to wear at 
meetings, and on holidays. This will putin 
peration your manufactories,and your work- 
shops—and then to sustain these, your far- 
mers must raise more grain, and so a spring 
will be given even to agricultural pursuits 
among us. Again, the slave will not be con- 
tent with his little hut, and very soon all over 
the south you will find more comfortable 
houses built, or building, for the emancipated 
slaves. This will give abundant work to yoar 
carpenters and masons, and others connected 
with the building business. After the houses 
have been built, the work will not end yet; 
the slaves will want some furniture for their 
houses, and this ‘vill give a spring to a large 
variety of trades. ‘Their houses will no doubt 
be furnished in a plain and simple manner. 








| But still the contrast between them and their 
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resent hovels, will be great. Now, they 
one no household utensils, but such as are ab- 
solutely necessary, with scarcely any regard 
to comfort or convenience. When free, and 
supplied with means of getting them, they 
will use those means in buying comforts, as 
the free people of color amongst us have al- 
ready done. 

Another consideration. Now, the law ex- 
cludes knowledge from the slaves. Abolish 
slavery, and you will have two and a half 
millions of readers, who now are strangers to 
all books and reading—and these two and a 
half millions will then want newspapers, and 
tracts, and pamphlets, and books, like all 
other readers, and the demand will be sup- 

lied, in part at least, from the north. True, 
it will be some time before they will learn to 
read, and a long time before all will be able 
to read. But even before such knowledge has 
been obtained, the elementary books of in- 
struction will be required—and gradually we 
shall find a demand for books of higher cha- 
racter. ‘This demand will widen and increase. 
There are, even now, many at the south who 
would like to take a newspaper, and pay 
honestly for it, as you know the working men 
do. Here then aretwoand a half millions— 
constituting at least 357,000 families, count- 
ing seven individuals to a family, which is 
certainly a very moderate calculation—you 
know in other calculations five individuals 
are set down’ to a family. These 357,000 
families will certainly average as much 
reading matter as one weekly newspaper.— 
Now carry out the effect of this on the va- 
rious trades at the north. How many presses 
will this employ? ‘The printers, composi- 
tors and pressmen—the paper makers—the 
ink makers—nay every class would be bene- 
fitted by introducing two and a half millions 
of readers—I speak now only of the pecuniary 
effect. | 

Let us now look at the influence of slavery 
on the white men at the south. These 
you know are as degraded as the slaves, if 
not more so. They live by doing odd ends 
of work, jobs, &c.—any thing that they can 
pick up in the way of work ; and what must 
be their condition? That this class consti- 
tutes a large portion of the population of the 
south, I infer from the very structure of 
southern society. Where the whole or nearly 
all, of the property is aggregated into a few 
large estates—the small plantations being one 
after another eaten out by the larger ones— 
there must be many who have no Jands, and 
these being dependent on the landholders, and 
being, even in their poverty, ashamed of re- 
gular industry, must fare but poorly, when 
these landholders already have slaves to do 
all their work. Now, the change which we 
contemplate—the emancipation of the slaves 
—will annihilate the disgrace at present at- 
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tached to labor, and throw these white men, 
who are living in this grovelling manner, into 
the field to work ; and thus convert them from 
mere consumers, into producers. And then 
all these will want luxuries and comforts, 
as was mentioned before in regard to the 
slaves. Their condition, in a word, will be 
assimilated to that of the independent laborer 
of the north. And you can trace out the ef- 
fect on the various trades among us, of this 
change in the situation of this class of men. 

We might, moreover, mention the influence 
of slavery on the masters. It has been shown 
over and over again, that free labor is more 
productive than slave labor, and therefore 
more valuable. The employment of such 
labor then would give the masters the means 
of employing northern industry much more 
extensively than now, in enlarging the circle 
of his own private comforts and enjoyments, 
besides enabling him to contribute more large- 
ly to the various public institutions, and plans 
of public improvment. Trace this out in 
its various ramifications, and you will find it 
notrifling consideration. Why,it is no more true 
in the human system than in the body politic, 
that the vigor of one part gives vigor to the 
whole frame. As well might yon expect to 
see the unwithered limbs of a man who had 
been struck on one side with palsy, as strong 
and vigorous, as if his whole body were 
sound, as to look for health and prosperity 
in the body politic when one-half is paralyz- 
ed and withered. We have all heard of the 
languishment of internal improvement at the 
south, weare told of it by southerners as well 
as by northern travellers. The whole energies 
of the south appear to be crippled—improve- 
ments are not made as in other sections of the 
land—and the cause of this, it is easy to trace 
to slavery. As there are no well paid Jabor- 
ers, it must necessarily follow that the labor 
is not that of enterprizing men, and good 
workmen. Infuse the same spirit of enter- 
prize at the south by giving some induce- 
ments to enterprize, and there will be the 
same go-forward appearance there as here; 
internal improvements will be made— 
schemes of various kinds will be set on foot 
—and to meet all these, there will be a de- 
mand for labor, and the labor of workmen 
who understand their business. 

Thus far, it should be noted, we have rea- 
soned on the supposition that the population 
of the south would continue just where it is. 
But this country is capable of sustaining a 
population vastly greater than it now con- 
tains. And the south can probably su _ 
as many inhabitants on the same area of land 
as any other section, What cause, then, is 


converting that section of our country into a 
‘desert, turning aside from it the tide of emi- 
gration, and causing many of its own citizens 





to emigrate to other states ? 


Slavery. Re- 
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move that cause, and new villages are spring- 
ing up where was a desert, the din of business 
is heard—the noise of the hammer of the 
builder, and joiner, and cooper answers to the 
ringing of the mason’s tools ; all is activity, 
health, and prosperity. 

It needs little argument to prove, that the 
prosperity of a country depends on the num- 
ber of producers compared with that of the 
consumers. Now, the abolition of slavery 
would not merely convert many from mere 
consumers into producers, but would virtually 
convert two millions of producers into three 
millions—for a free man will do half as much 
again asa slave. You see then, how the 
general prosperity of the country would be 
affected by sucha measure. This prosperity 
furnishes means for promoting improvements 
and encouraging enterprize, and of procuring 
comforts. Every measure which tends to 
increase those means, will tend to produce 
the result of obtaining them; and every new 
comfort enjoyed, creates a desire for and de- 
termination to enjoy, as well as ability to pro- 
cure, new comforts. 


The multiplication of those articles which 
contribute to human comfort, is especially 
desirable for the poor, and those in moderate 
circumstances. ‘T’o the immensely rich, it 
may be a matter of comparatively small im- 
portance, for they can procure, however high 
the price, al] that they can consume or enjoy ; 
but to those who live by their labor, the 
question of cheapness or dearness, and of 
course the question of abundance or scarcity, 
on which the price depends, is in effect a 
question, not of enjoyment at a low or at a 
high price, but of enjoyment or entire depriva- 
tion. When any article of convenience is 
scantily produced, it will be dear, and but 
few will consider it at all within their means 
of purchase ; of course the demand will be 
small, and this will prevent such an inerease 
of production as will reduce the cost, and by 
consequence the price. The price then is 
high, because the quantity is small, the quan- 
tity is small because the demand is limited, 
and the demand is limited because the price 
is high. If now any cause should increase 
the supply, the price falls; it is brought with- 
in the means of a Jarger class of purchasers, 
the demand is thus enlarged, and this in turn 
causes another increase o supply. which pro- 
duces another diminution of price, another 
enlargement of demand, yet another increase 
of supply, and thus the process goes on till 
the widening circles embrace the whole com- 
munity, and that is brought within the reach 
of the peorest laborer, which before could 
be obtained only by men of the most ample 
wealth. 

Compare England now, with what she 
was two or three hundred years ago. The 
common mechanic of the present day can 
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actually have more of the comforts, con- 
veniences and simple luxuries of life, than 
could the crowned prince in former times; 
and Queen Hlizabeth herself had less of these 
conveniences than are now within the reach 
of the wives and daughters of the working- 
men of that land whose sceptre she once 
swayed. Why this change, so favorable to 
the poor? Because the various improvements 
in labor have so reduced the cost of articles 
which formerly could be purchased only by 
the rich, as to make them procurable by all; 
and the very extent of the consequent demand, 
holds out inducements to ingenuity to devise 
plans for the saving of labor by making a 

iven amount of toil more productive than 
ormerly, and thus, as well as in various ways, 
continues to lessen the cost of production. 
The emancipation of the southern slaves will 
have a similar effect in increasing the amount 
of human enjoyment, by makiog the labor of 
half the country fifty per cent. more produc- 
tive than it nowis, by enabling employers to 
apply machinery in aid of human power, (an 
auxiliary which slavery nearly or quite ex- 
cludes,) and thus. increasing the quantity, 
lessening the cost and enlarging the diffusion 
of the comforts of life. 


We come now to speak of the effect of 
slavery on the respectability of labor. What 
that is at the south, youall know. The dis- 
tinction there is broadly marked—industry 
and respectability are incompatible—so that 
a man of any energy or enterprize, who can- 
not live without work, seeks employment 
elsewhere—removes perhaps to the West or 
Northwest, choosing to live where labor is 
not disreputable, and the toil-hardened hand 
is no badge of disgrace. ‘The white laborer 
who remains at the south, generally sinks 
down into the most degraded class of that 
community. Bnt this effect cannot be con- 
fined by geographical limits. If it were dis- 
graceful to wield the hoe, the axe, and me- 
chanical implements in the vicinity of Phila- 
delphia, you would feel it in the city. The 
southerner comes here (50,000 a year, at a 
moderate estimate, ) with his feelings of aris- 
tocracy, his contempt of the poor, his senti- 
ments of the gentility of idleness ; he finds our 
citizens, their wives, and sons, and daughters, 
usefully employed; he talks of the low, vulgar, 
undignified nature of such employment; and 
gradually the influence of his precepts, back- 
ed as they are by his gentlemanly example, 
begins to be felt—some are weak enough to 
embrace his opinions, to be shamed by his 
ridicule, or seduced by his sophistry, out of 
their former correct notions—the mischief 
spreads; one influences another, and the first 
influenced, influence yet others, and so on; 
as in a fire, every new building that catches 
the flames, but increases the power and 
voracity of the devourer. And we see the 
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effect. How many are there at the north who 
would rather get their living by fraud or ex- 
tortion, than by honest labor!! You have 
heard mentioned before in this place, the case 
of a woman in an eastern town, who boasted 
that her son, a student in the seminary there, 
“*had never done a day’s work in his life,’ 
although his father was working hard every 
day, and by that work was supporting him 
and paying for his education. Now, how came 
that woman to entertain such an opinion of 
labor as to lead her to make such a remark ? 
lt is slavery, gaining ground at the north. 
She was acquainted and visited in a certain 
circle in Boston, whose near relatives are con- 
nected with the south, and so imbibed southern 
notions. 

The treatment which the laborer would re- 
ceive, if slaveholders alone had the power, 
you can imagine, when you call to mind the 
sentiments expressed by distinguished states- 
men and legislators, and high dignitaries at 
the south, in relation to the rights of the 
workingman. Benjamin Watkins Leigh, one 
of the most distinguished sons of Virginia, a 
Senator in the United States’ Senate, contend- 
ed in the Virginia Convention of 1829, that 
those ‘who earn their bread by the sweat of 
their brow” * in political economy fill exactly 
the same place’’ as the slaves. He further 
says: **I have as sincere feelings of regard 
for that people as any man who lives among 
them. But I ask gentlemen to say, whether 
they believe that those who depend on their 
daily labor for their daily subsistence, can, or 
do ever enter into political affairs? They 
never do—never wil/—never can.” 


Governor M’ Duffie also, in his message to 
the Legislature of South Carolina in 1835, 
expressed a similar sentiment of contempt for 
the laborer. Fellow citizens, is it a fact that 
slavery is coming in even among us, to de- 
throne the laborer, to hurl him from every 
post of honor, and make him an object of 
scorn, no matter what may be his mind or 
what his moral character! ! 

But [ may go further. It is endangering 
the rights of the laboring man. In takin 
away a man’s character, you endanger his 
rights. Destroy his character and make him 
feel that he will not be respected, let him do 
what he may, and ten chances to one, he will 
no longer try to gain respect, but give him- 
self up to habits of vice and idleness. Being 
thus induced to relax his efforts to gain re- 
spectability, he sins down and down, until 
he is just fit to wear the chain already forged 
for his limbs ; and then he is first shoved out 
of every office and all participation in the 
government of the nation, and next is requir- 
ed to labor for such compensation as the 
lordlings of the land choose to prescribe, or 
for none but a bare subsistence, if to that they 
please to limit him—is converted into a vas- 








sal ora “chattel personal.”” This is no fic- 
titious picture. e south have actually said 
this—have predicted that the north would 
undergo a revolution and come to this at last. 
Gov. M’Duffie, in his message to the Legis- 
lature of South Carolina in 1835, likewise 
holds the following language: 


‘* If we look into the elements of which all 
aa communities are composed, it will 
e found that servitude in some form, is one 
of the essential constituents. No community 
has ever existed without it, and we may con- 
fidently assert none ever will. In the very 
nature of things there must be classes of per- 
sons to discharge all the different offices of 
society, from the highest to the lowest. Some 
of these offices are regarded as degrading, 
though they must and will be performed. 
Hence those manifold forms of dependent 
servitude which produce a sense of superiori- 
ty inthe masters or employers, and of inferi- 
ority on the part of the servants. Where 
these offices are performed by members of 
the political community, a dangerous element 
is obviously iritroduced into the body politic. 
Hence the alarming tendency to violate the 
rights of property, by agrarian legislation, 
which is beginning to be manifest in the older 
states, where universal suffrage prevails with- 
out domestic slavery; a tendency that will 
increase in the progress of society, with the 
increasing inequality of wealth. No govern- 
ment is worthy the name. that does not pro- 
tect the rights of property, and no enlighten- 
ed people will long submit to such a mockery. 
Hence it is that in older countries djfferent 
political orders are established to effect this 
indispensable object, and it will be fortunate 


-for the non-slaveholding states, if they are 


not, in less than a quarter of a century, driven 
to the adoption of a similar institution, or to 
take refuge from robbery and anarchy under 
a military despotism.” 


Now | ask, if the workingmen of the north 
are prepared for such doctrines? If they are 
prepared to submit like an eastern vassal to 
the yoke which M’Duffie and the other pa- 


g || t@archs may choose to put onthem. For one, 


I am not prepared to put it on; and I hope 
that my life may be spared for 25 years, not 
to wear the yoke myself, but to see it shatter- 
ed from those necks which now are galled 
and burdened by it. [Applause. ] 


The contest is not between the slavery of 
white men and black men, but between liberty 
and slavery. I have here an extract from the 
Richmond Whig, one of the leading papers 
in Virginia, which northern workingmen 
would do well to ponder: 


“It is instructive to witness the com- 
petition of demagogueism. Mr. Dallas pro- 
claims the power of a State Convention to 
annul charters previously authorized by the 
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State Government. Mr. Ingersoll, jealous 
of the credit acquired by Mr. Dallas with the 
democracy, not the sound and reflective de- 
mocracy, but tag and rag, is determined to 
outbid him, and claims this power for the 
ordinary-Legislature! The contest is for the 
greatest favor with the mob, who have never 
et been roused, that they did not seek to 
evel, pull down and destroy. 

‘“There is an evident tendency to the ex- 
cesses of jacobinism and agrarianism in the 
United States, created by that devotion to the 
person of a leader, which in its extravagant 
zeal has lost sight of principle. We have 
reason to know that many government men 
themselves are alarmed at the symptoms, and 
know not where nor how the distemper of the 
times is toend. We of the South have cause 
now, and will soon have greater, to congratu- 
late ourselves on the existence of a popula- 
tion amongst us, which excludes that popu- 
lace, which in effect rules some of our north- 
ern neighbors, and is rapidly gaining strength 
wherever slavery does not exist—a populace 
made up of the dregs of Europe, and the 
most worthless portion of the native popula- 
tion. We have been sometimes taunted, 
sometimes consoled with the remark, that 
our northern brethren will step in to suppress 
domestic insurrections amongst us! Who- 
ever lives to witness the first exchange of 
friendly offices between the north and south 
in this respect, will see the banner of the 
south crossing the Potomac and the Delaware 
to the relief of northern property and consti- 
tutional liberty against the fierce and exter- 
minating aggressions of jacobins, levellers, 
and agrarians. 

‘Instead of rejoicing in the rapid emigra- 
tion of slaves, which many do in the hope 
that the drain will at length relieve Virginia 
from that population, and make her what is 
called afree State,the far-sighted patriot ought 
to regret the circumstance as producing great- 
er evils than it cures. We cannot attain so 
high a degree of prosperity as communities 
exempt from slavery; but we are better secur- 
ed in our liberty and tranquillity.” 


We, the aristocracy, cannot have as many 
eomforts as we would have, if we had free 
slavery. But it is better to ride a dull horse to 
market, than one that will throw the rider be- 
fore he gets halfway. Whata blessed thing 


itis to have all the levelling in our own 
hands ! 


** We have no cause to fear agrarian and 
levelling licentiousness where slaves con- 
stitute the populace; and the tyranny of the 
mob is not only worse and more bloody than 
that of kings, but more immediately to be 
dreaded in this country. On these heads we 
confess our minds to have undergone, in five 
years, a total revolution, setin motion, at first, 
by the northern abolitionists, and completed 











by the scenes of the year. Let us hold to 
the slaves as a shield against levellers and 
agratians, for which purpose they are far 
more valuable than for their labor.’ 

They have a very convenient way of keep- 
ing down the levelling system, by converting 
men into chattels personal. Like the man 
who said he cou!d teach how to make a pair 
of shoesin a minute. And how didhedoit? 
Why, said he, just take a pair of boots and 
cut the tops’ off. So with the slaveholders, 
they put down levellers by cutting the tops 
off—by taking away their minds, and convert- 
ing them into chattels personal. 


** We were startled at the first annunciation 
of the proposition that liberty cannot long 
exist wifhoutslavery. The seeming paradox 
overwhelms the mind at the first contempla- 
tion. But is itnot truly philosophical? We 
will not stop to prove it; time will inscribe 
it as an infallible truth on the page of Ameri- 
can history. _ 

‘‘'We are comparatively secured against © 
the convulsive throes which, at no distant 
day, will agitate the northern communities, 
and the seeds of which their demagogues are 
now scattering with a profuse hand.” 


There is matter of instruction for us in this 
article. What is good for the south is good 
for the north. If it is necessary for Virginia 
that one half should be slaves, let us intro- 
duce it at once among us, that we may p#os- 
per as well as Virginia. And now, patriotic 
workingmen, who are willing to be sacrificed 
for the prosperity of your country, I call upon 
you to come and put your necks under the 
yoke, and sacrifice those feelings of agrari- 
anism and levelling which, according to 
southern doctrine, characterize all laborers 
who are not likewise slaves. 

The existence of slavery requires the es- 
tablishment of certain guards and protections 
not needed in a free country. One of these 
guards is ignorance. ‘The intelligence of the 
people is hostile to s!avery. ‘The slavehol- 
der therefore demands that all discussion 
shall be put down—that is, all talking on the 
wrong side,—against him. And he must not 
be contradicted. What! a gentleman from 
the south !—owner of 100 men! be contra- 
dicted by an unwashed mechanic!!! Now, 
if you give up free discussion on one point, 
it is virtually given up onall points. ‘To-day 
we are forbidden to discuss man’s inalienable 
rights, to-morrow it will be his rights, alien- 
able or not; and then not being permitted to 
prove that he has any rights, he may be made 
aslave. I repeat it, giving up free discus- 
sion on one point is virtually surrendering it 
on all points; is surrendering not only this 
one right, but every right. Some may ask 
how just yielding a little can lead to such re- 
sults? 1 take them to the milldam in my 
neighbor’s field. Some person makes a small 
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hole not a foot wide, in the side of the dam. 


The water rushes through with impetuosity ; 
wearing away piece after piece, and still the 
torrent increases in strength, and greater and 
still greater is the destruction that ensues— 
until the whole scene is one of ruin. Be- 
ware of making the hole, even if it is not a 
foot wide. But again, it is very hard to get 
men who think they know a thing or two, to 
give up telling what they know. As long as 
we have knowledge we shall like to tell what 
we know. Whatthen? Why, for fear you 
will indulge this desire so universally indulg- 
ed by the men of information, you must give 
up your reading, and all intellectual pursuits; 








for so say those who have the guardianship , 
of the peculiar institution. It is an old doc- 
trine of tyranny that itis dangerous for work- 
ingmen to have knowledge. ‘The system of 
slavery has precisely this tendency, to shut 
out knowledge from the laborer. 

And men in the northern states have been 
found to echo these sentiments. When ithas 
come to this, it is time for workingmen to look 
about them, see where they stand, and what 
are the prospects for the morrow. 1 might 
point you to Gov. Everett of Massachusetts, 
and Gov. Marcy of New York; and refer 
you even to threats of legislative enactments 
to put down free discussion. But this is not 
all; the enemy is insidious in his movements, 
He is aiming to undermine the very citadel 
of liberty, and with this intent, is corrupting 
the public sentiment of the nation at its foun- 
tain head. He begins with the very children 
in our schools, and is trying so to educate 
them as to fit them for his tools or his victims. 
The old school books, full of scorching de- 
nunciations of slavery, have been banished 
from our schools—and in New England 
schools, books are found professing to teach 
the rudiments of political science, which 
never mention a word about the inalienable 
rights of man, and the basis of our govern- 
ment and her happy institutions. Among this 
number is the “ Political class book”—a 
book that covers up the principles of liberty ; 
a book prepared, too, by a man who recom- 
mends legislative enactments to prevent the 
‘« village and country inhabitants”’ from dis- 
cussing the subject of slavery! Nor is this 
all. (hile these defences of liberty are 
being thus beaten down, efforts are madé,and 
constantly made, to instil false doctrines con- 
cerning human rights. We find it already 
maintained, not at the south merely, but also 
at the north, that that sentence in the Declara- 
tion of Independence which asserts that all 
men are created free and equal, and endowed 
with certain inalienable rights, is a mere 
rhetorical flourish, How long before this. 
continual dropping of the water may wear 

t 


————_— 





away the stone? 
nation seldom misses its liberty till some 





has been said that ne | 


time after it has lost it.”” Why, you remem- 
ber the story in the story book of the man 
who was cast upon an island peopled by most 
diminutive pigmies, where, while he slept un- 
suspicious of danger, millions of fine and 
feeble threads were cviled around him, any 
one of which he could have snapped by rais- 
ing a single finger; but so numerous were 
the slender cords, and so closely intertwined 
and connected, and so completely had the 
net-work enveloped his whole body, and each 
particular limb, that when he woke, he woke 
as this nation may yet wake, helpless, a cap- 
tive. (Applause.) The efforts that are made 
directly and indirectly, openly and insidious- 
ly to revolutionize the north and convert it 
over to slaveholding sentiments and feelings, 
bespeak the nation’s danger. These efforts 
are unceasing. And there is a reason for all 
this, besides the reason which has been al- 
ready assigned. There is that living and 
abiding principle at the north which is ccn- 
tinually haunting the slaveholder’s vision. 
The system of the north is “wo unto him 
that useth his neighbor’s service without 
wages, that giveth him not for his work.” 
That of the south is to withhold the hire of 
the laborer. Now, the two systems subsist 
as hostile to each other, and so they cannot 
long exist. The south then has a motive to 
labor for the revolutionizing of the north. To 
maintain her own system, she sees it is 
necessary to break down this eX exist- 
ing here of paying the laborer. Tell me, 
there will be no effect on the slavery of Vir- 
ginia by the practice on such a principle in 
ennsylvania! Why does the south exclude 
all free laborers from her borders—but that 
it is felt to be a stroke of policy—that the 
slaves may feel that they were made for work 
and work for them; and that they have no- 
thing.to do with wages. Is there not dan- 
ger, then? Is there not cause for alarm, and 
necessity for efforts to drive back the tide of 
error, and preserve our own rights, the rights 
of workingmen, inviolate? Cause for each 
one to respond to the language of the poet, 


“If we have whispered Truth, 
Whisper no longer : 

Speak as the tempest does, 
Sterner and stronger: 

Still be the tones of truth, 
Louder and ‘firmer, 

Startling the haughty South 
With the deep murmur: 

* God and our Charter’s right— 
Freedom for ever— 

Truce with Oppression ? 
Never, no! never!’ ”’ 


A voice has gone forth, through the Gover- 
nor, from your own state, worthy of her old 
renown—worthy of 


—— “the land where the free soul of Penn, 
Still lingers and breathes over mountain and gien, ~ 
The land where a Benezet’s spirit went forth, 
To the peeled and the meted and outcast of earth.” 


The land where a Franklin, a Lay, a Wool- 
man, a Wistar, a Rush, and others of like 
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spirit, put forth their energies and combined 
their efforts for the weak and defenceless, 
the outraged and oppressed. Shall it be said 
that we are unwilling to tread in the paths 
they have marked? Shall their principles 
be given up now—now, that they are perilled; 
when efforts are made privately and openly 


to instil the principles of despotism—princi- 


ples to fit our necks for the yoke, and our 
hands for the manacle ? 
There is a sound of warning heard. It 
tells of champions in the moral warfare fal- 
len; of the strong and valiant sinking to the 
ve—called early from the field of strife ; 
—first, a Storrs, the Warren of this conflict, 
who in the very outset has 


* fallen in his armor, 
A martyr of the Lord, 

With his last breath crying,—onward ! 
And his hand upon the sword. 


“The haughty heart derideth, 
And the sinful lip reviles, 

But the blessing of the perishing 
Around his pillow smiles.’’ 


Then a Lewis was stricken ;—and next, 
over a Shipley our bard of freedom poured 
the plaintive strain— 


“Gone to his heavenly Father's rest, 
The flowers of Eden round him blowing, 
And on his ear, the murmurs blest, 

Of Shiloah’s waters, softly flowing, 
Beneath that tree of life, which gives 
To all the earth its healing leaves, 
Inthe white robes of angels clad, 

And wandering by that sacred river, 
Whose streams of holiness make glad 
The eity of our God forever. 


Oh! loved of thousands! to his grave, 
Sorrowing of heart, his brethren bore him ; 
‘The poor man, and the rescued slave, 
Wept as the broken earth closed o’er him.” 





Then the Bensons, one in old age, the other 
in youth—father and son—were laid in the 
cold grave; and still later, an Atlee has been 
taken from our midst. Who shall fill up the 
places of these departed? Especially now, 
that new recruits are wanting, and such ef- 
forts are made for our ruin, is it a time to be 
quiet? Shall we prove recreant to the prin- 
ciples of our fathers, betray the sacred cause 
of Justice and of freedom, and ourselves be- 
come slaves to the lordlings of the southern 
states? Why, when the demand of slavish 
submission was sent tothe sons of New 
England, the response was thundered— 


Slaves in the rugged Yankee land ! 
I tell tnee Carolina, never ; 
Our rocky hills and iron strand 
Are free, and shall be f.ee forever; 
The surf shail wear that strand away, 
Our granite hills to dust shali moulder, 
Ere slavery’s hateful yoke shall lay 
Unbroken on a Yankees shoulder.” 


And will Pennsylvania assume a tone less 
resolute and manly? While New England 
stands erect, will she crouch before the car 


of despotism, and bid it roll on and crush her 
liberty in the dust? 


“ No, NEVER!—one voice, like the sound in the cloud, 
When the roar of the storm waxes loud and more loud, 
Wherever the foot of the freeman hath pressed, 
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From the Delaware’s marge to the Lake of the West, 

On the South-going breezes shall deepen and grow, 

Till the land it sweeps over shail tremble below !— 

The voice of a peopie—uprisen—awake— 

Pennsylvania’s watchword, with Freedom at stake, 

Thrilling ae each valley—flung down from each 
e1g t.— 

Of * Ritner and Liberty !—God for the Right!’ ” 


(Loud and long continued cheering) 





From the Emancipator. 
Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Convention. 


A Convention of Anti-Slavery Women 
was held in the city of New York by 
adjournments from the 9th to the 12th of 
5th Month. Mary S. Parker of Boston, 
was chosen President, and Lydia M. 
Child of Boston; Ann C. Smith of Peter- 
boro, N. Y.; Abby Ann Cox, of N. Y. 
city; Lucretia’ Mott of Philadelphia; 
Sarah M. Grimke of Charleston, South 
Carolina; Grace Douglass of Philadel- 
phia ; and Martha Storrs of New Hamp- 
shire, Vice Presidents. 

A. E. Grimke of South Carolina; Mary 
Grew of Philadelphia; Anna W. Weston 
of Boston, and Sarah Pugh of Philadel- 
phia, Secretaries. 

Delegates from New Hampshire, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
were present, and S. M. and A. E. 
Grimke, requested their names might be 
stricken from the roll of delegates from 
Philadelphia, and registered as represen- 
tatives from South Carolina. The num- 
ber of Delegates was 71, and 107 women 
gave in their names during the sittings of 
the Convention as Corresponding mem- 
bers, besides many who attended as spec- 
tators. 

The sittings of this Convention were 
deeply interesting and important, and 
conducted with a dignity and talent which 
was truly gratifying. ‘The members met 
in fear and trembiing, lest this ‘‘new 
thing under the sun”’ might not answer 
the purpose for which it was designed. 
Women from 8 different states, here met 
to mingle their prayers and their tears to 
devise means for the redemption of the 
captive slaves. ‘‘ The North gave up 
and the South kept not back’’ its counsel- 
lors, and, after holding 5 meetings, in 
which much important business was 
transacted, they closed the Convention 
under a solemn sense of the responsibili- 
ties they had assumed, with their strength 
renewed, for the mighty work in which 
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they are engaged,and their hearts still more 
closely united in the bonds of Christian 
fellowship «and philanthropic effort.— 
Hitherto many of them had only heard 
of each other by the hearing of the ear, 
but now they enjoyed the satisfaction of 
seeing each other, face to face, and hear- 
ing from each other’s lips, ‘* thoughts 
that breathe and words that burn.” 

The Convention passed many resolu- 
tions, numbers of which were sustained 
by animated remarks from different in- 
dividuals, others called forth interesting 
debates, and though a few believed it their 
duty to have their names registered on 
the minutes as dissenting from two of the 
Resolutions, yet even these were passed 
by a large majority, and the harmony of 
the body was unbroken. 


Very thorough ground was taken 


against slavery, prejudice and coloniza- 


tion in the resolutions and documents. 
On the latter subjects, there was a burst 
of feeling over the audience, particularly 
among our oppressed sisters, two of 
whom testified in the most touching and 
emphatic manner to the dreadful effects 
of the scheme of expatriation upon the 
colored people as a body. Committees 
were appointed to prepare an appeal to 
the women of the nominally free states 
—an address to the free people of color 
in the United States-—a circular to the 
Women’s Anti-Slavery Societies, of the 
United States—and an address to the 
Juvenile Anti-Slavery Societies, all of 
which will be published. A letter was 
also addressed by this Convention to the 
Women of Great Britain, and one to J. 
Q. Adams, which will appear in the next 
Emancipator. 

The subject of forming a National 
Anti-Slavery Society was canvased, but 
it was unanimously agreed that an An- 
nual Convention would effect all the 
great objects of a society without any of 
its cumbrous machinery, and it was 
therefore concluded not to form such an 
organization, but to meet annually at 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and 
elsewhere, the néxt meeting to be holden 
in Philadelphia, the 3d week in the 5th 
month, 1838, if the Lord permit. 

Lydia M. Child proposed to the Con- 
vention a systematic plan of petitioning, 
which was adopted. It was thought best 


{ 








to begin to roll up our petitions into coun- 
ty memorials, instead of sending them 
from cities and towns, as it was mention- 
ed that J. Q. Adams, although he pre- 
sented so many, had yet 150 left on his 
hands at the close of the session of Con- 
gress. Some impressive remarks were 
made on the importance of petitioning, 
and the duty of this Convention in meet- 
ing its responsibilities and redeeming its 
pledges, ere it met again. 

As the minutes of this Convention will 
be published in pamphlet form, we will 
merely add that pledges from societies 
and individuals were made to the amount 
of $347 50, to defrav the expenses of 
printing, &c. Our oppressed sisters con- 
tributed liberally to. this fund. 

On the whole, we feel that we have 
great cause to be thankful in view of this 
Convention, and hope and pray that its 
influence may be felt through every state 
in our Union, and especially in the dark 
places of this slaveholding nation, which 
are full of the habitations of cruelty, not- 
withstanding our high sounding profes- 
sions of liberal principles and christian 
practice. 


———— 
From the National Enquirer. 
FEMALE ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 


We last week inserted a brief sketch of 
the proceedings of this important Convention; 
and, below, we give an extract from a very 
interesting letter written by one ofits members 
to her friend in New Hampshire, and publish- 
ed in the Herald of Freedom. It will be read 
with intense interest by every abolitionist— 
and every one of their opponents, too, that 
can possibly obtain and peruse it. 

“‘And last came up the subject of a nation- 
al society, in the form of a resolution, for it 
was in this way alone that any business 
might be brought before the convention, and 
not a remark could be made when 4a resolu- 
tion was not before the meeting. It was de- 
cided not to form such a society, but resolved 
to hold an Annual Convention in one of the 
three cities, N. York, Philadelphiaor Boston, 
until every yoke shall be broken and all the 
oppressed go free. Appointed at Phila- 
delphia the next year, | think in the month 
of May. One of the ladies from that city re- 
marked, as a reason why it should be there 
next, ‘go south while you can.’ Miss A. E. 
Grimke addressed us in a very forcible and 
affecting manner—* My dear sisters, said she, 
1 fear.we shall go away and do nothing. 
Reflect upon the high responsibilities which 
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you have taken upon yourselves. Such a 
convention as this the world never saw ;” 
and proceeded to tell us what the world 
would expect of us. It was then voted that 
the proceedings of the convention, and all the 
documents presented to it, together with let- 
ters received, be printed and sent forth in 
separate pamphlets, through the length and 
breadth of the land.—Three hundred dollars 
was pledged by the different societies, be- 
sides private or individual subscriptions, to 
defray the expense of publication. The 
Misses Grimke and oue other lady pledged 
$500 each;—fifteen hundred dollars for South 
Carolina, (from their own purses, of conrse,) 
and it was voted that pamphlets to the amount 
of that sum be sent to South Carolina! Each 
Society is to receive the amount of what it 
pledges, in these most interesting publica- 
tions. 3 

“The closing, scene was one of deep and 
thrilling interest. Miss Parker had filled 
the chair with such a commanding dignity— 
such a sweetness of manner, and manifest 
regard to the feelings of all present, and there 
were some from almost every religious de- 
nomination in the land, and yet pursued such 
a determined, undiverted course, that she en- 
twined herself around our hearts. The same 
may be said of all the officers of the conven- 
tion, and moved by one instinctive impulse, 
we rendered to them, ‘‘unuttered or express- 
ed,” our grateful thanks. We would not 
award to any one the highest claims to 
mental precedency, or say who acted best 
her part. Their work was trnly arduous and 
in performing it, they displayed a spirit of 
wisdom—a noble, generous disposition of 
heart—and rea! magnificence of mind. After 
the closing prayer, there was with the press- 
ing of hands,—the mingling of hearts, the 
glistening of tear drops, and the breathing of 
fervent aspirations to heaven, and we parted. 

“I have given you but a faint idea of the 
meeting, but have, I trast more deeply im- 
eae your mind with a sense of the obli- 
gations ‘and high responsibilities which rest 
on woman, and of the guilt she has incurred 
by so long attempting to bury them in the 
rubbish of worldly customs and fashionable 
follies. As the bright scenes of millennial 
glory advance, she begins to appreciate the 


_ privileges she has so long abused; and to ex- 


tend her influence into broader channels, she 
ventures to step from the quiet security in 
which she has lived, and to let her voice be 
heard beyond the walls of her own dwelling. 
The sighings of the prisoner and the faltering 
cries of the oppressed, have entered her 
ear and affected her heart; and instead 
of ow forth her sympathies in un- 
availing tears, with no corresponding ac- 
tion, she now goes forth, with a noble inde- 





pendence, to the rescve of her sistersin bonds. 


The celestial fire of true benevolence is kin- 
dled in her bosom, and while this consecrated 
flame warms and animates her heart, no dead- 
ly persuasions can check its holy aspirings 
or stil] its wakening energies. The female 
convention will, I think, do much toward ele- 
vating the females of America to that rauk in 
the scale of being to which as the wives and 
daughters of freemen they should, from the 
morning of our independence, have aspired. 
But they cannot emerge from the secluded 
walks of private life and act as christians in 
the great.moral enterprises of the present age, 
without meeting the frowns of the world, and 
calling forth severe animad versions, even from 
professedly christian editors. Bnt whom 
shall we fear and serve? ‘The Lord has show- 
ed us by the blessings he has bestowed upon 
labors which females have performed out of 


| what the world calls their proper sphere, that _ 


he designs that we shall sometimes work in 
his open vineyard and not always in its sha- 
dy arbors. But let us ask wisdom of Him, 
who giveth to all men liberally, that we step 
not out of what the Lord assigns to us as the 
appropriate sphere of Christian females. 


Fe ee 


EDWARD C. DELAVAN. 

This celebrated philanthropist has lately 
joined the American Anti-Slavery Society. 
The following letter. from him, to Gerrit 
Smith, will be interesting to our readers : 


Battstow Centre, Saratoga co., N.Y. 
May 10, 1837. g 
To Gerrit Smith Esq., Peterborough: 

My dear Friend—I have your highly 
esteemed letter of the 10th ult. 1 regret that 
an unusual pressure of business has prevented 
my answering it sooner. In reply, I am glad 
to say that I have already joined the “ Anti- 
Slavery Society.” I have long felt that it was 
my duty to do so, and I have only been deter- 
red by the fear of injuring the cause of Tem- 
perance, with which cause you know my name 
has in some measure been identified. I have, 
in fact, been practising that kind of expedien- 
cy, which | have been so ready to condemn in 
others, with regard to the cause of Temperance. 
I have joined the “ Anti-Slavery Society,”’ for 
the reason that I believe it to be doing about 
all that is now attempted for the relief of our 
country from the sin of slavery, for that slave- 
ry as it now exists in these United States is a 
high handed’sin I have no doubt. Other so- 
cieties may be doing much for Africa, and for 
the elevation of free colored people: but, for 
the final relief of our beloved country and our 
neslaved brethren, your society, among human 
instrumentalities, now seems to me the only 
hope. That the Anti-Slavery Society may be 
the instrument under God, by kind arguments 
and Christian entreaty, not only of enlightening 





the public opinion of the north as to the sin 
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and evil of slavery, but, what is of still greater 
moment, of affecting the hearts of our christian 
brethren of the south and leading them as a 
matter of interest, ss well as duty, to rid them- 
selves of a curse and our country of its deepest 
stain, shall be my daily praver. 
lam, my dear friend, 
Traly and affectionately yours, 
Epwarp C. DELAVAN. 





SLAVERY TOTALLY ABOLISHED IN MEXICO. 

By a decree of the Mexican Government, 
dated the 5th of April last, Slavery is wholly 
abolished throughout the Republic. This de- 


-cree is intended, particularly, to extinguish 


the abominable system in Texas. It had 
been wholly eradicated in the other parts 
of Mexico before, but was partially tolerated 
in Texa8 to accomodate the Colonists. If 
the authority of the Government be reinstated, 
SIX OR EIGHT THOUSAND SLAVES 
WILL THERE OBTAIN THEIR FREE- 
DOM, many of whom have been lately in- 
troduced from the U. States and Africa. 





ADDRESS FROM THE LADIES ANTI-SLAVERY 
CONVENTION. 


To the Hon. John Quincy Adams. 
Respectep Sir: 
It is on no unimportant subject that we 
address you, and for which as the representa- 
tives of those whose cause you have nobly vin- 


dicated, we ask the attention of the statesman 


and the philosopher. To you, as the cham- 
pion of inestimable rights, we offer an ack- 
nowledgment of our heartfelt gratitude. We 
thank you, for having defended so wisely and 
so well, the right of woman to be heard in the 
halls of legislation, and in the accents of en- 
treaty to appeal to the hearts and consciences of 
those who seem unwilling to remember that 
they are the sons of woman—and forget, thatin 
despising the rights of any woman, they 
trample upon those of their own mothers, 
sisters, wives and daughters. : 
But you, Sir, have yet another claim on 
our gratitude. You have asserted the right 
of the unpitied bondman to tell the story of 
his wrongs in those same proud halls, and 
there to pour the supplications of his broken 
spirit into the ear of his cruel country. We 
ank you fervently on his behalf—Ae, alas 
cannot thank yor ! ; 
But gratefully as we appreciate the right 
example you have shown our countryman on 
these points, we must yet express our deep 
regret, that your influence has not been em- 
ployed, to procure the abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia. Can it be possible, 
that you approve the supineness of Congress, 





in asgreoting to exert the powers vested in 
that body, by the articles of confederation— 
and thus suffer the mercenary monster to ply 
his horrid trade beneath the very walls of 


{a capitol of our Republic—literally to dis- 


tract the deliberations of the politician by the 
clanking of his chains, and: to mingle the 
shrieks of his victims in strange discord with 
orations in honor of republican freedom. 
We earnestly beseech you, to give to this 
subject the candid exainination which its 
great importance demands, and to act in the 
mighty warfare which the Genius of Liberty 
has already commenced against the Spirit of 
Slavery, so that you may stand with an an- 
accusing conscience hefore the tribunal. of 
the Almighty Judge of the rulers of the earth. 

In conclusion we pray your acceptance of 
the following Resolution, passed unanimously 
in @ meeting of the Anti-Slavery Convention 
of Women, assembled in the city of New 
York, and which held its sittings from the 
8th, to the 11th of May,, 1837. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee. 
Anna Biackwe .t, Secretary. 

At a meeting of the Anti-Slavery Conven- 
tion of Women, assembled in New York, 
May, 1837, it was unanimously. 

Resolved, That a Committee from the dif- 
ferent free States, where women have pe- 
titioned Congress for the abolition of slave 
in the District of Columbia and Florida, be 
instructed to convey to the Honorable John 
Quincy Adams, the grateful’ sense which 
this Convention entertains of his recent ser- 
vices in defending the right of petition for 
women, and for slaves—qualified as it must 
be with the regret, that by expressing him- 
self ‘averse to the aboliton of slavery in the 
District of Columbia,”’ he did not sustain 
the cause of Freedom and of GOD. 

Signed on behalf of the Convention. 
_ Mary S. Parker, President. 
A, E. Grimxe, Secretary. 





New York, May 12th, 1837. 

To the Anti-Slavery Women of Great 

Britain. 
Dear anv Resptctep FrRienps, 

It is with emotions of no common charac- 
ter that we now address you, for we feel 
that the circumstances under which we are 
acting, are of such a nature as to give to this 
communication a solemn and peculiar in- 
terest. We begin to feel in, some measure, 


| as we should do, the weight of the responsi- 


bilities that are pressing upon us, and we 
are anxious by every means in our power to 
meet them in a manner becoming us, a8 wo- 
men and as Christians. We turn to you 
with deep and earnest confidence, impelled 
alike by the remembrance that we claim a 
}common descent, and the knowledge that we 





share with you the blessings of a common 
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Christianity. The successful exertions made 
by you for the abolition of colonial slavery, 
urge us most powerfully to tread in your 
steps, and the earnest and faithful appeals, 
the touching admonitions, and the affection- 
ate sympathy that you have extended to us 
in our Anti-slavery warfare, alike demand 
of us the expression of our sincere and 
grateful thanks. Accept them ae coming to 
you, not from a few individuals or societies 
merely, but as an expression of the feelings 
entertained by all anti-slavery women through- 
out the United States. From most of the 
free, and one of the slave states we have 
assembled for the purpose of learning more 
eeey what our duty is, and imbuing our 

earts more deeply with that spirit of love 
and freedom that shall give us the desire and 
the ability to discharge it. We believe that 
this is an unusual measure, but we also be- 
lieve that the circumstances in which we 
standgare such as were never before witness- 
ed. Our nation claiming to possess, in no 
common measure, the principles of freedom 
and religion, sanctions and legalizes asystem, 
that converts human beings, “clothed with 
glory and honor and immortality,”’ into arti- 
cles of merchandize. The amount of guilt 
that is thus incurred by degrading humanity, 
dishonouring the cause of freedom, and deny- 
ing the truth of God, can never be fully es- 
timated until we view the scenes of time 
illumined by the light of eternity. Then, 
we believe, it will be seen that the women 
of a country so situated, were called upon to 
make no common exertions, to put forth no 
faltering efforts for the salvation of that coun- 
try, but that their duty to their children and 
their race, to their own soulsand to their God, 
alike demanded a course of conduct marked 
with a fervour and earnestness unknown to 
any previous time. 

Dear friends, we feel that to you we are 
deeply indebted. Your example, your pray- 
ers, your remonstrances, the mission of that 
uncompromising friend of freedom, George 
Thompsoa, which you so materially aided, 
have each and all produced the happiest re- 
sults. But we would ask that you continue 
these labors and cease not from them, until 
slavery, not only in America but throughout 
the world is known only as one of the 
abominations that have been and are not. 
We would ask that every slave holder, or 
apologist for slave holding who visits your 
country, amay receive from you such a pure 
and faithful testimony, as shal] convince him 
ofthe perfect sincerity of your hearts in re- 
lation to this sin. We would ask of you to 
strengthen the hands and confirm the cou- 
rage of all individuals, whether men or wo- 
men, who may visit America, that they may 
make no compromise with this unhallowed 
system; but ‘speaking the truth in love,” 


may record their fearless condemnation of a 
sin, which every human being is imperatively 
called upon to rebuke, inasmuch as the very 
humanity that he shares in common with the 
slave is dishonoured by the supposition that 
that which is created in God’s own image 
can be considered as property. 

Permit us also to refer to the influence 
which it may, perhaps, be in your pewer to ex- 
ert with regard to the use of articles produced 
by slave labor. ‘The minds of multitudes 
of abolitionists are greatly exercised as to 
whether itis not their duty to decline any 
participation, either in the profit or enjoy- 
ment connected with the use of these. arti- 
cles. Could you aid the cause of the plun- 
dered and outraged poor by the adoption of 
any measures in reference to this subject? 
We would respectfully propose this question, 
feeling that local circumstances, and other 
considerations unkown to us, will enable you 
to decide what your duty is. 

Our Convention has been a meeting that 
we trust will be productive of important re- 
sults. A plan of systematic petitioning for 
the abolition of slavery and the domestic 
slave trade, as far as our National Legisla- 
ture can exert its influence, has been arrang- 
ed, which cannot failjto convice our legisla- 
tors that we have made the wrongs and 
sufferings of the slave our own, and in the 
strength of earnest faith in God, have re- 
solved to put our hands to this work, never 
to be withdrawn, till they can be raised in 
joyful thanksgiving to heaven for the gift of 
complete and entire success. We are 
animated by perceiving that in all parts of 
our widely extended country, abolitionists 
are of one heart and one mind. However 


jdifiering in education, fortune, habits, or 


religious opinions, they are anited in a com- 
mon bond of love for the slave and unwaver- 
ing condemnation of the oppressor. Afresh 
we have pledged ourselves to the work of 
emancipation, and in every part of the North- 
ern States this pledge will, we trust, be re- 
deemed. ‘The rocky cliffs and wave washed 
coast of New England, the fertile fields of 
‘the empire state,” and the beautiful vallies 
of Pennsylvania from whence the voice of 
compassion for the slave first arose, alike 
shall witness the sincerity of our devotion. 
Suffer us once more to remind you how 
great is the influence that you have it in your 

ower to exert over this country. We would 
illustrate this by referring to a circumstance 
gat occurred during the Anniversary of the 

merican Anti-Slavery Society. When the 
remonstrance from the vale of Leven with 
its 4,000 signatures was unrolled, from all 
parts of the house arose a spontaneous burst 
of enthusiasm, evincing most powerfully 
the fervent gratitude that the communication 








had excited in the bosom of every abolitionist. 
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Great Britain and America alike have too 
long employee the time and eloquence, that 
should have been devoted to the improve- 
ment of mankind, to the work of making 
their own renown to pass before the gaze of 
the world. As a proof of our national glory 
we have pointed to this field, and ¢hat battle 
ground, unmindful of the glorious words of | 
one of your own poets. 


‘*Peace, independence, truth, 

Go forth, earth’s compass round; 

And your high priesthood shall make earth 
All hallowed ground.” 


On behalf of the Anti-Slavery Convention 
of American Women. 
Anne Warren WestTor, Boston. 
Assy Ann Cox, New York. 
Mary Grew, Philadelphia. 


2Oe- 


From the National F.nquirer. 
THE BOAST OF AMERICANS! 


“ In other lands, we read in story, 
Are Kings and Thrones, but "tis our glory 
That we are free: no tyrant’s frown 
We fear—no man who wears a crown.” 


No!—Free born Americans fear not the frown 

‘That may darken the brow which is wreathed by a crown; 

But happier thousands, aye, millions, might be, 

if bending to monarchs and princes the knee, 

‘Than here in ‘ the land of the brave and the free.’ 

What mock’ry to prate of the free and the brave ! 

Tis the land of the tyrant, the coward, and slave,— 

The ‘ bye-word of nations,’—deep sunk in disgrace, 

Which no boast of our glory can ever efface. 

Shall the record be kept, that in future may tell 

How our country was blest, how it flourished—and fell! 

The record of strugglesfor freedom—and then 

Of oppress’d, and ded, and manacled men ?— 

Of Americans stolen, and barter’d for gold,— 

To bondage and death 6y Americans sold ? 

Shall the record be kept ?—But not as uf yore; 

It ishidden by pictures of freedom.no more ; 

It is written and spoken, and mountain and vale 

Re-echo the dark, the soul-harrowing tale. 

It is lisped in the nurs’ry; (the Southron may sneer 

At * womenand children,’—their feelings are dear 

To the high-soul’d and gen’rous, the gifted and kind ;) 

And now are the labors of thousands ecombin’d— 

The noblest, the purest, and fearless, extend 

Their efforts, the chain of oppression to rend. 

Ere long ‘twill be broken !—Not vainly hath striv’n 

The ‘Genius’ of Freedom, and favor’d. by Heaven. 

With spirits unshrinking, the friends of the slave, 

Prepared all the power of tyrants to brave, 

Their actions, their motives, the feelings they cherish, 

Draw blessings from those who are ‘ ready to perish.’ 

They wr pass'd through the gloom of ‘a loug dreary 
night, 

But their path is illumin’d by Heaven’s own light. 

From that light shal! the spirit of tyranny flee, 

And Americans really be ‘equal and free.” 


-86Oe- 


Stocxnoum, Feb, 3. 
Tue Stave Trape.—The King has in- 
structed the minister of foreign affairs, for 

the execution of the treaty between Fran 
and Sweeden for the abolition of the slave 
trade, to give, for such French ships as the 
French Government should declare to be 
employed as cruisers against the slave trade, 
licenses to search, in the seas agreed upon 
in the treaty, such Sweden and Norwegian 
ships as may be suspected of being engaged 


ELLA. 








in that trade, or to be fitted out for the pur- 
pose of carrying it on. 





WEST INDIA EMANCIPATION. 


Extracts from the Statements of J. Hi. 
Kimball, 
INDUSTRY OF THE LABORERS. 

The freedmen work well, and the estates 
were never so forward in their general culti- 
vation as at present. The crops were in the 
ground in good season, and had it pleased 
God to give timely rains, there would have 
been an abundant harvest, No part of the 
failure can be attributed to a lack of sufficient 
labor. This is the united testimony of the 


| planters. 


Provisions-are very high. Corn-meal which 
last year sold for $20 and $24 a puncheon, is 
now sold at $40, and is scarce even at that 
price. Flour is abont $26 per barrel. The 
cultivation of yams and potatoes, on which 
the negroes usually depend, has almost failed 
on account of the severe drought. In gene- 
ral, not one half of the average crop has been 
obtained. In some casesit has been less than 
the seed planted. A shilling (one ninth of 
a dollar) a day which the laborers receive, 
will hardly support them, and unless some 
favorable change in the provision market 
takes place, or their wages are increased, 
great suffering must ensue. I trust God will 
not permit this to be. Antigua would flon- 
rish in agriculture as much as it does in its 
moral condition, were favorabe seasons grant- 


ed it. May the God of the free bestow sueh . 


seasons. 
| January 19, 
ISLAND OF ANTIGUA. 

We have been in the free island of Antigua 
five weeks. When we first arrived we did 
not expect to remain more than three weeks, 
but we have found the field so broad and in- 
teresting, and facts multiplying so fast upon 
us, that we overstayed that time, and are not 
yet ready to depart. I suppose our friends 
will be anxious to learn the results of our in- 
vestigations. We can only speak of them 
at present, in brief, and as impressions which 
we have received in passing along, rather 
than the results of careful comparison. We 
have not time to bring togethér the different 
statements and information which we have 
received, and of course farther inquiries may 
change our opinions somewhat, perhaps, in a 
few points, though we think not, but thas far 
we can say, in general, we are highly gratified. 
The effects of immediate, unconditional 
emancipation in. Antigua, are fulfilling the 
predictions of abolitionists in the United 
States. Their arguments and reasoning are 
here facis, insurmountable, plain facts. 

1. Insurrections have not attended free- 
dom. On the contrary, the peace and secu- 
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rity of the island have been increased by it. 
n no instance has it been necessary to call 
out the militia. In no instance has there 
been a combination among the freemen for 
purposes of violence, no resistance to law, no 
‘crikcpe for wages, as is common in America 
and England, no outbreakings and insubordi- 
nation of any kind. We need no stronger 
evidence of the feeling and fact of security 
which prevailed immediately on emancipation, 
than the abolition of the Christmas guards. 


HONESTY OF THE LABORERS. 

2. Theft has decreased. From an exami- 
nation of the Police records, it would appear 
that there has been a large increase of this 
and other offences, but the planters unani- 
mously assure us that thereis not. They 


' explain the discrepancy by this fact, that dur- 


ing slavery, offences committed by the ne- 

s were in general summarily punished on 

estates, by flogging, deprivation of allow- 
ances, imprisonment in the private dungeons, 
&e., and no publicity was given to them.— 
Now the power of punishment was taken 
from the planters, and every thing comes be- 
fore the magistrate, and is recorded in the po- 
lice books. There are no greatcrimes. I| 
never saw a population of 40,000 so free from 
them. The most prevalent offence is ‘break- 
ing cane’’—that is, stealing the sugar cane 
from the fields before it is cut. This is done 
for food—it being very delicious. The plant- 
ers state to us that this has decreased, and 
that the negroes are acquiring clearer notions 
of property. The scarcity of provisions this 
season had a bad effect, comparing the ne- 
groes to steal, in order to support life, their 
shilling a day, at the present enormous prices, 
not being enough to support them. 


3. Demeanor. ‘The planters are unani- 
mous in testifying to the civility and respect- 
fulness of the freedmen. All say, they are 
no more insolent than when slaves, and some 
even go so far as to say they are less so.— 
They begin <o have an estimation of charac- 
ter. They know that to obtain employment, 
especially with a good master, and to be 
shown respect and kindness, they must be 
obedient, and respectful. There is less ill- 
temper and sulkiness among them, but 
they perform their tasks with much more 
promptness and cheerfulness. We have seen 
them at work in the field, have met them on 
the road in the country, and in the streets in 
town, in the crowded market-place, have em- 
ployed them as porters, and watermen, but 

ve never received from one of them an 
uncivil look or word. 


MODERATE LABOR. 

4. Among the laborers on estates, where 
during slavery there were several managers, 
and who receive only a shilling a day, we 
are inclined to think rather less work is per- 


" 
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formed than formerly. The negroes, in some 
instances have acknowledged this. They 
say when slaves, they were obliged to work 
whenever their masters said, or be *“‘slashed.”’ 
—Sometimes they were kept till late at night 
(9 or 10 o’clock) in the field, and frequently 
in the mill, or boiling-house all night. Now 
they are not obliged to work after sunset, and 
as the whip is banished they are disposed to 
work more leisurely than when it was swing- 
ing over them, and ever and anon cracking in 
theirears. On the estates where there was less 
“‘driving,”’ as the course pursued by many to 
extort labor was truly termed, the amount of - 
work is about the ssme. But where, instead 
of paying day wages, the job system has 
been adopted,—that is, paying the laborer 
according to the work done, there has been a 
greatincrease. There is something to stimu- 
late them to exertion. One planter who em- 
ploys the job system, informed me that his 
laborers (about 40) performed more work 
now in one week, than they did in two, when 
slaves. He has known them to rise at three 
o’clock in the morning, when the moon was 
full enough to give them light, and work 


from that time to four or six o’clock in the 


afternoon, without resting, save, perhaps, a 
few minutes to eat a slight “lunch!” Some- 
times, when it was dark, they have kindled 
fires of the dry cane tops to afford them light. 
Other facts of a similar nature have been told 
us by different persons, showing the industry 
of the freedmen. They work generally a 
less number of hours, but perform more labor. 
The estates are as well cultivated, certainly, 
as they ever were, and never have the crops 
been more forward than this year. 


CHEAPER CULTIVATION. 

5. The expenses of cultivating the estates 
are undoubtedly less. ‘This, an examination 
of the account books will show beyond dis- 
pute. The Speaker of the House of Assem- 
bly, (Dr. Nugent) who has been long ac- 
quainted with the agricultural affairs of the 
island, and is a scientific and intelligent man, 
assures us they are not above two-thirds of 
what they were during slavery. (Were the 
planters obliged to feed the people on their es- 
tates tneniead of paying those who labor for 
prescribed wages, they would, at the present 
enormous prices of provisions, have to pay 
double what they do.) 

6. In agriculture, manual labor is giving 
place to other kinds. The use of the b hina 
has greatly increased since emancipation, 
and is not only rendering the employment of 
the hoe more easy, but in some instances does 
the work of the hoe. Carts and waggons are 
becoming more common, and are relieving the 
negro of much severe toil.—With freedom 
there has come a Spirit of enterprize and ex- 
periment, and efforts are making to save and 
relieve hand-labor as much as possible.” 
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COMMERCE INCREASED, REAL-ESTATE 
RAISED. | 

7. Imports of lumber, provisions agricul- 
tare and mechanical implements, and fine 
goods have increased several per cent. The 
exports, which chiefly consist of sugar and 
molasses, have been less the last year, on ac- 
count of the failure of the crops, from severe 
drought. 


8. Property is more secure now than dur- 
ing slavery. There is no fear ofinsurrection 


as then—of a violent seizure of the p‘antations |, 


by the negroes. Men are much more ready 
to invest their funds in landed property than 
ever, and of course its price is increased, ge- 
nerally 10 or 15 per cent. Several estates 
which lay dismantled for years before eman- 
cipation, have since been put into c:ltivation 
by their old proprietors, or by new ones who 
have purchased them. We have been inform- 
ed of one man who was most violently op- 
posed to emancipation, declaring he would sur- 
render his property, unless Parliament com- 

ensated him for his loss. He was loud in 

is predictions of ruin, and avowed he would 
take his compensation money, and go to 
some other country. Instead of that, how- 
ever, he has since purchased another estate, 
for wich he paid a high price, and is still a 
resident here. 


ENTERPRIZE OF THE EMANCIPATED. 

9. The freedmen are much disposed to 
purchase lands, and become independent, but 
they are discouraged by the planters, who 
wish to retain them as vassals and depend- 
ants on the estates. It is seldom that a pro- 

rietor sells any of his sugar estates to them, 
bat in some instances pasture lands have been 
parcelled out, and sold at the rate of $150 per 
acre. The freedmen are anxious to give 
their children trades, looking on field labor 
as degrading, as it is also less profitable, a 
of slavery. ‘Their views are changing 
on this point, under the inflaences of freedom, 
and they are more and more settling down to 
agriculture. 


PROSPEROUS STAPE OF GUIANA, 

Our information from British Guiana, says 
the Barbadoes New Times, is somewhat of 
achéering-description. ‘The ‘*raven croaking 
of miserable forebodings” is giving place to 
the “brighter promise of pleasing hope.” 
Tke march of prosperity is steady, and let 
us hope it may be accompanied by a corres- 
ponding march of intellect! There is nota 
store to be procured in Water street, and 

rivate residences for disposal are very few. 
The value of property in _ has much 


increased, and the demand for carpenters is 


unlimited. Some enlightened planters are 
judiciously preparing for 1840 in establishing 
infant schools on their estates, and building 
cottages, not huts, for the use of their ap- 
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rentices, and where these efforts are made 
it is clear, our correspondent writes, there is 
no: cause for fear, for harmony prevails, and 
the amount of sugar does not fall off. The 
goal at George Town is under superior ma- 
nagement, flogging women is wholly prohi- 
bited, and two weeks ago there were only 
seven women in prison, and the offences of 
four of those were of a most trifling nature. 
Here then is another laurel on behalf of hu- 
manity, and it is most gratifying to Sir James 
Carmichael Smith. is Excellency has an 
abhorrence of blood, and he has plainly told 
the Special Magistrates he would not have 
any more “bloody reports.” There sis a 
very interesting infant school established by 
the Missionary, Mr. Kettley, which has been 
visited by the Governor, and Lady Smith 
has given to the Missionary Auxiliary Bible 
Society 5 joes, upwards of $37. : 
At New Amsterdam, Berbice River, there 
is the same prosperity, and the planters are 
so pleased with the working of the apprentice- 
ship system, that they hope the British gov- 
vernment will not break faith with them. 





THE BERMUDA CASE. 


The Charleston Courier of the 27th inst. 
says:—**The case of Oliver Simpson, of the 
District of Columbia, vs. The Charleston 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company, was 
determined yesterday, in the court of com- 
mon Pleas, for this District. The Policy of 
Insurance, on which the suit was brought, 
was effected in February, 1835, on 28 slaves 
valued at $20,000, in the brig Enterprize, El- 
liot Smith, master, from . Alexandria, D. C. 
to this city. The brig was then on her voy- 
age, and having been driven by severe gales, 
far to the. Bastward of the gulf stream, and 
become leaky and otherwise damaged, was 
compelled, on the seventh day out, to run for 
the Island of Bermuda, the nearest land. 
On her arrival at the port of Hamilton, a Ha- 
beas Corpus was served on the Captain to 
produce the slaves before the Chief Justice 
of the Island, who pronounced them at liberty 
to remain at Bermuda, emancipated from sla- 
very. The action was brought to reccver as 
a total loss of all the slaves, (except one re- 
covered,) under the clause of the policy 
against loss by perils of the sea, and the arrest 
and detention of principalsand people. Judge 
O’Neall charged the Jury in favor of the 
plaintiff’s right to recover, and a verdict was 
rendered against tbe Company for the full 
amount claimed, viz: $18,985 with interest 
from June 2, 1835. The case was argued by 
G. B. Eckhard and J. L. Pegru, Esqrs. for 
the plaintiff, and a Sony Grimke, Esq. for 
the defendants. ere will doubtless be an 
appeal, and should the Court of Appeals sus- 
tain the verdict, the Insurance Company will 
prosecute, through the U.S. Government, 
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their claim for indemnity against the British 
Government. 

** We understand that a case is pending, 
and will be tried in Augusta, next week, be- 
tween the same plaintiff, and one of the In- 
surance Companies of that place, involving 
an amount nearly as large as that recovered 
here, on a policy of insurance on another set 
of slaves belongmg to the emancipation 


gang. 9 





SLAVERS INDICTED. 

Captain Cox, of the schooner Emperor, 
and others implicated, have been indicted at 
Apalachicola, for bringing eight African ne- 
groes from Cuba. The negroes are now in 
the custody of the United States Deputy 
Marshall at Apalachicola. 





ABOLITION IN THE FRENCH CO. 
LONIES. 

The following petitions were put into our 
hands by Joseph Sturge, of Birmingham, on 
his recent visit to this city, translated from 
the French.—Z£man. 


MARTINIQUE. 
Petition in the form of a Protestation, 
by the abolitionists of African origin agaiust 
political renegadoes. 


Lo the two Chambers. 

The free men of color in Martinique, come 
forward with the greatest eagerness, to ex- 
press to you their profound and sincere grati- 
tude for the favor you have shown towards 
their petition for the abolition of slavery in 
the French colonies; for the French Govern- 
ment cannot fail to be aware to what degree, 
and how surely their support may be relied 
upon in the issue of so important a question, 
on which depends the tranquillity of the co- 
lony and the peace, harmony and union of its 
three castes. 

Apart from the consideration of humanity, 
the immediate emancipation of the colonies 
has become of urgent necessity; the discus- 
sions agitated in the bosom of colonial society 
have occupied all the attention of the blacks, 
and awakened in their hearts desires for the 
liberty enjoyed by their brethren in the Eng- 
lish colonies, in the neighborhood of Marti- 
nique, 

e therefore, again solicit from you, gen- 
tlemen, the immediate abolition of slavery 
in the French colonies, requesting that order 
and the safety of all classes may be secured 
by wise laws, and assuring you that this 
benefit from our mother-country will be suit- 
ably received by the slave population. 

For ourselves, gentlemen, we are prepared 
to submit to the supreme will of the govern- 
ment, and protest powerfully and energetical- 
ly against every manifestation of a contrary 
spirit from colored renegadoes, gained over 








or misled by colonial machiavelism, acting 
under the influence of prejudices and the ter- 
ror which these prejudices inspire. 

Here follow the signatures, 372 in num- 
ber. . 

St. Pierre, Nov. 25, 1836. 
Last petition to the two Chambers, 
Gentlemen, 

We testify our respect for the noble senti- 
ments which are entertained by the chambers 
of governmentsetowards the most unhappy 
and most numerous class in our colonies. 

The solemn promises given by his excel- 
lency the Minister of the Marine, and of the 
colonies to the Chamber of Deputies, in its 
sitting on the 25th of May last, have filled 
us with the liveliest gratitude; we see with 
interest that the government is determined to, 
put an end to slavery, in as much as it is con- 
trary to the fundamental principle ofall society, 
and advantageous neither to the master nor 
to the slave. We applaud his generous re- 
solution; we will concur init as far as may be 
in our power; we will submit toevery sacrifice 
that may be imposed on us. When a slave 
can no longer be found in the colonies, it will 
be unnecessary to send hither those powerful 
garrisons, which are transported at great ex- 
pense, to enforce the submission of the work- 
men, the precarious safety and authority of 
the masters. The freed slaves, having be- 
come citizens and soldiers, will be interested 
in the support of public order, and in defend- 
ing the country of their birth. 

Children of the soil, they will have nothing 
to fear from a climate which proves fatal 
every year to numerous soldiers from the mo- 
ther country! : 

Thus the emancipation of the slaves will 
be an act of humanity, of justice and of 
good policy; we invoke it with the whole 
heart, and reprobate every resolution op- 
posed to it. With liberty will arise safety, - 
order and tranquillity; with liberty, free and 
paid labor will take the place of that forced 
and humiliating labor which demoralizes 
both the master and the slave; by liberty will 
be formed those domestic bonds which are 
incompatible with every state of slavery. 

But in promising to the government our 
united assistance, we earnestly desire thatit 
may adopt measures which will tend to in- 
crease colonial industry and that it will grant 
us commercial liberty, at least for those ob- 
jects which are the most necessary to the 
subsistence of all classes. ; 

We have the honor to be, &c. &c. 

Here follow the signatures of the colored 
abolitionists of St. Pierre. 





REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF ATTACHMENT IN 

a Negno.—When the late Edward Rusbton, 

of Liverpool, early in life was engaged in 

the sea service, he had, probably, without 
4 
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much consideration, engaged himself as a 
mate for a slave voyage to Guinea. During 
his absence he was detached with a boat’s 
crew of which Quamina, a negro on board, 
for whom he had contracted a friendship, 
and whom he had taught to read, was one, 
to the shore. The boat upset, and Rushton 
attempted to reach a small water-cask, a 
point of safety which Quamina had already 
attained. ‘That poor African, with a warmth 
of generosity to which tutored minds would 
probably have been strangers, seeing that his 
benefactor was too much exhausted to reach 
the cask, pushed it from himself towards him, 


bade him ‘good bye,”’ and sunk to rise no 
more. — 





From the National F.nquirer. 


SLAVERY AND ABOLITION, BY C. E. BEECHER. 


When we meet with vituperation from the 
sarcastic pen of such a person as the Editor 
of the * Commercial Advertiser,” we are dis- 
posed to treat his undignified remarks with 
their merited contempt, and regard them 
beneath a reply;—but when woman—intelli- 
gent, well effecated woman comes forth as 
the censor of her sex, in the exercise of their 
rights and duties as women and Christians, 
prescribing a sphere of action with the high 
assumption of the limitation of Heaven, and 
by plausible arguments, founded on long 
cherished opinions and misconstructions of 
the Apostolic text, is well nigh deceiving the 
very elect, there is then a necessity that the 
fallacy of her reasoning be exposed, and that 
the rights and duties of woman be set forth 
in their true light. 

This task we presume will devolve on our 
talented sister, A. E. Grimke, in reply to C. 
E. Beecher’s essay on the slave question 
addressed to her, and hope her able pen will 
be speedily employed in controverting the 
arguments, and exposing the sophistry of that 
work, 

After laying claim to the principles of the 
abolitionists, not only for herself, but for most 
Northern persons of religious principle, ob- 
jecting only to the measures pursued, she 
departs from our fundamental doctrine, viz.— 
6s t Slavery, under all circumstances, is sin,”’ 
by her qualifications in page 7th, making it 
a question-of treatment. e cannot receive 
this definition of immediateism and therefore 
do not admit her to be a true expositor of our 
principles, 

The prominent and fatal error of the work, 
and upon which she bases her main argument 
pon the measures of the Abolitionists, is 
the theory that ** the propriety and duty of a 
given cause is to be decided by probabilities 
as to its results.” —This abandonment of the 
high ground of religious principle, and resort 
to the low ground of expediency is irreconcil- 
able with every principle of Christianity. 


| 
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She will probably be answered on this sub- . 
ject more at length than the present limits will 
admit of. 

With respect to our measures, and the duty 
of making efforts for the promu/gation of our 
sentiments we would say, that when we con- 
sider the countenance, co-operation, and 
support of the north by commerce and manu- 
factures, as well as by her pledge of aid by 
military force, we are far from regarding this 
iniquity as sectional. We deeply feel that 
we are all ‘verily guilty concerning our bro- 
ther.” Viewing it then as a national crime, 
we are bound to inake every effort to bring 
the whole country to repentance; believing 
that public sentiment will prove as powerful 
here as in‘ England, though speaking in a 
different manner. 

It is agreat mistake, however, to suppose 
the labors of the abolitionists are confined to 
the nominally free states. Abundant evi- 
dence is furnished, that they reach the far 
south, and that conviction in numerous in- 
stances is wrought even there, leading to an 
acknowledgment of the correctness of our 


principles, and encouraging to perseverance 
in our measures, 


If, as C. E. Beecher a‘vards to the aboli-- 
tionists as a body, ‘‘they are men of pure 
morals, of great honesty of purpose, of real 
benevolence and piety, and of great activity 
in efforts to promote what they consider the 
best interests of their fellow men,”’ it is rea- 
sonable to conclude that the labors of such 
men will yield the peaceable fruits of righ- 
teousness; and we think she has failed to es- 
tablish her position, that ‘the character and 
measures of the society are not either peace- 
ful or Christian in tendency. 

In refergnce to the labors of the Philan- 
thropists of England, in the cause of free- 
dom, it may be observed,—that while they 
were engaged, year after year, in devising 
means for the gradual abandonment of the 
sin and the removal of one of its concomi-. 
tants, the slave trade, the evil was gaining 
giant strength ; and it was not until a work 
written by a woman, entitled “ Immediate, 
not Gradual Abolition,’’ was published and 
widely circulated, that the axe was laid unto 
the root of the corrupt tree, and then the ob- 
ject was effected. 

The great distinctions drawn in her as- 
signed sphere of man and woman, appear 
altogether irreconcileable with Christianit 
and the equalizing influence of the Gospel. 
* Peace on earth and good will to men,’ which 
she seems to hold as the characteristic in- 


| fluence of woman, should be the motto of 


every believer, irrespective of sex ; and when 
man attempts to drive by physical force, 


(which right she accords to him in his sphere) 


he outsteps the boundary that Christ pre- 
scribes. 
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The dependent, defenceless, and subordi- 
nate being that she would have woman ac- 
knowledge herself, ill accords with the high 
ingitements held out by the same writer, only 
a few years since, ‘*to waken woman to her 
highest destinies and holiest hopes ;”—when 
she believed “the time was coming, that 
educated females would not be satisfied with 
the present objects of their low ambition :’— 
and now, while “‘ with the delighted glow of 
benevolence she is seeking for immortal 
minds whereon she may fasten durable and 
holy impressions, that shall never be effaced 
or wear away,’ we find this same C. E. 
Beecher among the first to rise up in judg- 
ment against her. 

We think she deserves to be withstood to 
he face by a Woman. 

AS 
TO THE FRIENDS OF ABOLITION, 


Harp of the North! so softly throwing 
Thy plaintive notes on gales of even, 

The zephyr’s breath is gently blowing 
Its symphony to bowers of Eden. 


Each sympathetic tone moves on, 
Laden with Afric’s heavy woes; 

The a sigh had upward gone, 
When Hope, in minstrel guise arose. 


Hark! Wuirtier sweeps the mournful strings 
When Freedom’s sons are called away; 
Then, as they soar on Angel wings, 
With Holy fervor swells the lay.— 


“Gone to their Heavenly Father’s Kest,”’ 
A constellation, bright and glorious; 

While blessing rose among the blest, 
In meekness, worth,.and zeal, victorioas. 





Biancuarp,—thy wild, electric lyre 
Can sway the heart and mind at will; 
Thou breath’st, and fancy’s echoing wire 
Bids all our wayward thoughts be still: 


‘Children of Penn’’ will hail that voice; 
With raptur’d ear, will listen round; 
While freedom’s thrilling nerves rejoice, 

And all our “/ron-bound hills’? resound 


And Burveicu,—with a soul of fire, 
Flashes conviction on the throng; | 

While feeling hearts with joy aspire 
To greet the music of his tongue. 


His prompt, soul-stirring eloquence, 
Kindles his hearers’ ardent zeal; 

Unfolds convincing evidence; — 
Success will crown our common weal. 


ADAMS,—unmov’'d amidst the storm 
Of dark, unholy party rage;— 
His country’s Ais on his arm 
He binds, corruption to engage. 


That scepter’d arm, once freedom’s choice, 
Withstands our Empire’s downward 
course; 


| 








Brings honor, justice. soul, and voice, 
To stay wide desolation’s force. 


And faithful Rirner,—leads a band, 
Above all southern Slavites moving; 

Disdains to quail to mortal hand,— 
The hosts of Freedom, all approving. 


Such CHAMPIONS, in the noblest cause, 
Clear all our doubts, dispel our fears; 
Mellow to mercy, human laws, 
And tune the music of the spheres. 


A galaxy of names, like these, 
Our Northern Hemisphere enlighten; 
And as they shine, these Pleiades 
Our weak desponding hopes shall brighten. 


These Borealis lights are ours, 

Bright gleaming through the polar sky; 
The rich glow of etherial powers 

Blazons their names immortally. 


Splendid will be their triumph yet; 

(When 2ind’s the standard—anot the skin; ) 
Redeem this southern moral debt! 

And virtue’s great reform begin. 


And Pennsylvania’s sister band, 
While mourning Ethiopia’s woe, 
Will aid the Patriots of our land, 
- This mass of guilt to overthrow. - 
> a 
«The Law of South Carolina.” 


‘ Such laws of the Sonthern States as the 
one copied in this paper, minister food and fuel 
to the abolition excitement. It would be in- 
finitely easier to keep that excitement within 
the bounds of reason, if the Southern States 
would repeal some of their execrable laws, 
and enact others to secure to their slaves 
some of the simple rights of humanity, and 
impose some salutary restraints on the dis- 
cretion of masters. Laws forbidding to 
teach slaves to read, to require that know- 
ledge which God has made it the duty of all 
men to acquire; to forbid them to exercise the 
faculties which constitute the dignity, worth 
and happiness of man!—it would be in vain 
to search the records of human oppression 
for a more flagrant example of soul-blighting 
tyranny. A law making it the duty of mas- 
ters to instruct their slaves in reading, would 
be more accordant with the moral sentiments 
of the civilized world. It would contribute 
more to the prosperity and safety of the slave 
States. The seeds of dissolution and death 
are planted in the heart of the society which 
perpetuates such oppression as that embodied 
in the slave codes of mest of our Southern 
States.— Detroit Courier. 


An Act, passed December, 17, 1834, entitled 
‘‘ An act to amend the laws in relation to 
slaves and free persons of color.” 


Section 1. Beit enacted by the Honogable 
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the Senate and the House of Representatives 
now metand sitting in General Assembly, and 
by the authority of the same: If any person 
shall hereafter teach any slave to read or 
write, or shall aid or assist in teaching any 
slave to read or write, or cause or procure any 
slave to read or wrtte, such person, if a free 
white person, upon conviction thereof, shall 
for each and every offence against this act, be 
fined not exceeding one hundred dollars, and 
imprisoned not more than siz months; or, if 
a free person of color, shall be whipped, not 
exceeding fifty lashes, and fined not exceed- 
ing fifty dollars, at the discretion of magis- 
trates and freeholders before which such free 
person of color is tried; and if a slave, shall 
be whipped at the discretion of the court not 
exceeding fifty /ashes—the informer to be en- 
titled to one half of the fine, and to be a com- 
petent witness; and if a free person of color 
ora slave shall keep any school, or other place 
of instruction, for teaching any slave or free 
person of color to read or write, such free per- 
son of color or slave, shall be liable to the 
same fine, imprisonment, and corporeal punish- 
ment, as are by this section imposed and in- 
flicted on free persons of color and slaves, 
for teaching to read or write. — 





From the Friend of Man. 
A Nation crushed in the embraces of 
Slavery. 
Boston, May 11, 1837. 

Dear Brother—A few days since, I 
went to a city in the vicinity of New 
York, to lecture on slavery. Six weeks 
ago it was an enterprizing, prosperous 
and populous city, containing 20,000 in- 
habitants—the streets crowded with men 
and loaded’ with carts, passing to and 
fro—the stores full of customers—the 
busy merchants and clerks all intent on 
selling their goods. {t was ascene of 
bustling activity. 

Now, as I entered the city, the streets 
seemed desolated. ‘The whole business 
of the city was in a state of paralysis. 
Every countenance seemed to gather 
blackness.—Every mechanic in the city, 
of any considerable business, had dis- 
missed his journeymen and apprentices ; 
and the laborers were standing about the 
corners of the streets, seeking employ- 
ment to earn their bread, and finding 
none. Some three or four hundred men 
were in the park, playing ball, a little 
after mid-day, trying to recreate their 
minds and to dissipate the horrors around. 
A poor relief! 








I inquired the cause, and was told that 
the city had become bankrupt—thatall the 
leading merchants and mechanics in the 
city had failed in business. I obtained 
many particulars respecting these fai)- 
ures. I will give you the sum of them. 
I proposed, in writing, several questions 
to a merchant in the city. He gave me 
written answers, and the answers were 
confirmed by many others. The follow- 


ing are some of the questions and an- 
swers :-— 


1. **What amount of credit in this 
city on the south ?”’ | 

‘The south owes this city five iil- 
lions of dollars.”’ 

This amount due from the south, was 
known to the gentlemen present when 
the answer was given. 

2. ** What was the immediate cause of 
the first failures ?”’ 

‘‘ The failures of the brokers and mer- 
chants in New Orleans.” 

3. ** What amount of protested paper 
has already been returned to this city 
from the south ?2”’ 

‘*One million of dollars !”” 


Notes against southern merchants and 
planters became due. ‘They were sent 
on to agents and attorneys to be collect- 
ed.—Were not collected for various rea- 
sons. 


1. The southern debtor could not be 
found. Had disposed of his slaves and 
land, and fled to Texas, or had taken his 
human chattels with him to that region 
of robbers and den of thieves—an asy- 
luin for slaveholders, swindlers, dishonest 
debtors, robbers and murderers. 

2. The southern debtor had raised the 
cry of abolition, against those who came 
from the north to collect their honest 
debts. For this reason, poor Kitchell 
was lynched. He tried to collect an ho- 
nest debt. In this way, some slave- 
holders, it seems, have paid their debts 
to northerners. It is getting to be, I was 
told, quite a common way. 


‘ 


4. ‘* From what states has the protest- 
ed paper been principally returned ?”’ 

‘‘From Mississippi, Alabama, and 
Louisiana.”’ 

5. ‘* How have those who first failed 
regarded the anti-slavery cause ?”’ 

‘*All who have failed have been zealous 
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pro-slavery men;’’(a) done all they 
could to oppose anti-slavery principles 
by threats, by mobs, by slanderous re- 
ports, &c. ‘The journeymen, appren- 
tices and clerks of those who have failed, 
did what they could to make anti-slavery 
principles and measures odious. 

6. ‘* What pains have they taken to 
conciliate slaveholders, and secure their 
trade?” 

‘¢ They have made great efforts to con- 
ciliate the south, and to. secure the trade 
of the south—by sending letters to the 
south to let slaveholders know that they 


‘were not abolitionists—by holding public 


meetings to express their sympathy with 
slaveholders—by donouncing abolition- 
ists. 

There is a strong feeling here that 
slaveholders have anticipated and mort- 
gaged the expected income of their slaves 
and lands for two years to come, in or- 
der to obtain means of the north to in- 
dulge their vicious pleasures. ‘The north- 
ern merchants and mechanics have sold 
to them on credit, and depended on their 
slaves, their stolen property for pay- 
ment.(d) . 

According to the estimate made a year 
since, by a slaveholder in Congress, that 
everv slave was worth $400, there were 
then slaves in the south to the amount of 
over nine hundred millions of dollars. 
This was all stolen property, obtained 
by violence and robbery and murder. 
Yet our northern merchants trusted the 
thieves and robbers, depending mainly on 
their stolen property for pay. Now this lit- 
tle city, New-York, Boston, and all the 
north, are being punished for being par- 
takers in the sin. 

It is believed that the above city will 
not get fen per cent of the debts due her 
from the south. The citizens have no 
confidence in the character of slavehol- 
ders. It is a common remark, ‘if slave- 
holders won’t pay wages to those who 
till their ‘lands, they won’t pay those 
who are their mechanics and merchants. 


All the north is now in the condition 
of this city. Yesterday all the banks 
of New-York stopped specie payment. 
I was in Wali street an hour. Slavery 
seemned to be stalking through that 
street, exulting over broken fortunes and 
broken hearts. To-day, the Boston banks 








have voted to suspend specie payments 
for atime. All the banks in the vicinity, 
and in Providence have done the same. 
The whole nation seems in ruins. 

What has had a principal influence in 
this overthrow of all confidence and busi- 
ness? S Lavery—the foul sin of slavery. 
The whole nation lies prostrated at the 
feet of southern slavery. Our northern 
merchants and capitalists courted slavery, 
and run dewn those who have sought its 
overthrow. They threw themselves into 
the embraces of the monster, and now 
he is crushing them to death. They 
cast themselves into the den of wolves, 
and the wolves are now rending them in 
pieces. 

Our merchants might have foreseen 
this. ‘They could not expect that God 
would always let them prosper in trade 
on stolen capital. One fact might have 
told the whole story tothem. One year 
ago, slaves in Mississippi and Louisiana, 
which sold for 1,500 and 2000 dollars, 
on a credit of one year, might have been 
purchased for 700 and 800 dollars cash 
down. Bat our merchants would not be 
instructed. Slavery was a good thing— 
a dear, good creature, and gentle. They 
took the gentle snake into their bosoms, 
warmed it, and now it is stinging them 
to death. Poor men! they look sorrow- 
ful. ‘They look ashamed of their com- 
pany, and seem to bewail the day they 
became recreant to liberty, and formed a 
league with slavery. 

But is not God answering our prayers 
for the abolition of slavery ? Is he not 
answering the cries of the slave? We 
have prayed much for this event. Now 
God is answering. He has struck at the 
avarice of the nation, to stop our career 
of oppression and murder towards the 
slaves and Indians. He is developing 
the slaveholding: character, showing the 
world that those who cheat and defraud 
their slaves, will cheat all others.—In 
my heart I can but thank God for this 
dark storm that has rushed upon the na- 
tion, for in it I see the bow of promise to 
the slave. Out of it will come speedy 
and peaceful redemption to the captive.(c) 

Yours, H. C. Wricur. 


P. S. I hope soon to send you a com- 
munication, showing how the present 
ruin is connected with slavery. Some 
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curious things are leaking out here in 
Boston. Let it work a little while. 
God will be glorified. 


NOTES BY THE EDITOR. 

(a) The first tier of failures were undoubt- 
edly of this class almost to a man—in the 
city of New-York. But the ruin has now 
become so general that all classes are invol- 
ved in it. hen nations are punished, the 
righteous suffer with the wicked; and they 
always deserve it for their neglect to bear 
proper testimony. 

(5) This fact is now generally understood 
in New-York. And it accounts for the zeal 
lately manifested in that city to put down 
abolitionists. 'The real slaveholders, after 
all, were in Wall and Pearl streets, New- 
York! 

(c) Wedo not understand our correspon- 
dent as exulting if the miseries of our fel- 
low-citizens. We have a right to rejoice 
that God will overrule it for good. The 
chastisement our nation is now  suffer- 
ing, may be necessary for its own preserva- 
tion, and if duly improved, will ultimately 
become a blessing. And if it proves other- 
wise, the glory of God’s justice will still be 
displayed in the punishment of the nation. 
Deliverance to the oppressed, comes often 
through the same channel which conveys 
judgments to the a agar The people 
of God are often called upon to exclain— 
‘‘By terrible things in righteousness wilt 
thou answer us, O God of our salvation.” 
And it was the vials full of the prayers of the 
saints, which the prophet of Patmos beheld 

red out upon the incorrigible enemies of 
God and good men. More terrible judg- 
ments are doubtless in reserve for this na- 
tion unless it speedily repents. 





From the American Citizen. 
Texas and Slavery. 


Weré any further proof wanting to con- 
vince those at all conversant with the sub- 
ject, that Texas will speedily become a great 
slave mart, the following article from the 
Liberia Herald, will furnish it. We have 
proved, time and again, by the most indubi- 
table testimony, (and the fact shou!d be kept 
constantly before the people,) that the great 
cause which led to the rupture between the 
inhabitants of Texas and the mother coun- 
try, was a determination on their part to 
traffic in slaves, which is strictly forbidden 
by the constitution of Mexico. How north- 
ern men, therefore, who profess to be oppos- 
ed to slavery, can with any decree of consis- 
tency lend their influenge in behalf of Texas 
is more than can be accounted for. The 
fact is, they are not opposed to slavery ; and 
we unhesitatingly declare, that every one 
who has taken the pains to inform himself 








of the first causes of the Texas insurrection; 
is at heart a slaveholder, if he is in any man- 
ner aiding the cause of the insurgents. By 
‘‘defending Texas,” he is “upholding” and 
virtually justitying the enslavement of his 
brother; and his cry of liberty, is the very 
quintessence of hypocrisy. 

Shall Texas be admitted into the union? 
That is the question now. Her indepen- 
dence has already been recognized by our gov- 
ernment; but it is yet to be decided whether 
this nation is to be cursed with an extension 
of its slave territory. What say you, freemen 
of the north? Shall Texas be admitted into 
the union? Will you willingly hug a vi- 
per to your own bosoms? There is but one 
alternative left you—inundate congress, at 
its next session, with remonstrances against 
the admission of Texas, or you sign at once 
the death warrant of American freedom. 

Efforts are already being made for the ad- 


mission of Florida as a slaveholding state. 


Should these efforts prove successful—but 
may heaven forbid it!—should Texas and 
also be admitted, the slave holding states 
would outnumber the free states—there be- 
ing already 13 slave to 13 free states. And 
Texas alone is sufficiently large for, and 
probably will ultimately be divided into, 
some six or eight states, The liberty of the 
free states would exist only in name, were 
they to be outnumbered by the slave states. 
In such an event, a darker cloud would hang 
over the United States than ever did before: 
and wo to that ‘fanatic’ who might then 
talk of the abolition of slavery, even in the 
district of Columbia! We might then ex- 
pect to see all the horrors of slavery—hor- 
rors, to which those of the Freneh revolution 
bear but a feeble comparison—visited upon 
the heads of all who might dare to raise 
their voice in behalf of their down-trodden 
colored brethren ! 

Shall Texas be admitted into the union? 
We again ask. Freemen, will you willing- 
ly submit to the manacles of slavery? 7 
you would not, arouse from your slumbers, 
and thunder in the ears of the tyrants who 
are already forging chains for you and your 
children, your determination still to be free. 


From the Liberia Herald, for January. 


Slave T'rade,—We have learned that great 
calculations are already making by slavers 
on the coast, on the increased demand and 
advanced price of slaves which it is con- 
fidently anticipated will take place on the 
erection of ‘Texas into an independent govern- 
ment. It has been rumored that offers have 
been made by acommercial house in New- 
Orleans, to aslaver on the coast, for a cer- 
tain number of slaves, to be delivered ina 
specified period; and the only circumstance 
which prevented the consummation of the 
bargain was, that the slaver refused to be 
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responsible for the slayes after they should 
be put on boarde These facts, we think are 
important to be known, as the christain and 
philanthropic world may learn from them 


what they are upholding when they are de- 
fending Texas. 


NEW ENGLAND CONVENTION. 


(The following very interesting letter, from 
our good friend C. C. Burleigh, will be gra- 
tifying to our readers. From the present 
aspect of affairs, it does not appear that ‘‘abo- 
lition is dying away” in Massachusetts, and 
her neighbouring States. —EpTor. | 


The New England Anti-Slavery Conven- 
tion assembled at 10 o’clock A. M., May 
30th, in the Methodist Meeting-house in 
Church street—quite a remote corner of the 
city. The house was literally crowded. It 
is said the number of delegates is about 500. 
anne the distinguished individuals present, 
are . L. Garrison, J. G. Birney, A. A. 
Phelps, H. B. Stanton, O. Scott, N. Colver, 
S. J. May, W. Goodell, H. C. Wright, &c. 
&c. An excellent spirit prevails. Cool 
resolution, ardent zeal, tempered with genu- 
ine benevolence, and guided by intelligent 
discretion. The Convention was called to 
order by Charles Fitch of Boston, and S. M. 
Pond of Maine was chosen President. He 
is the President of the Maine State Temper- 
ance Society, and state Anti-Slavery Society. 
He is a very good Presiding officer, dignified 
and familiar with the forms of business. 
Several Vice Presidents were chosen, and 
three Secretaries, Oliver Johnson, William 
M. Chace, and Wm. Bassett. A number of 
committees were appointed, among which 
was one for the preparation of business, of 
which H. B. Stanton was chairman. After 
the organization and preliminary arrange- 
ments were completed, a series of resolutions 
was introduced in relation to the political 
bearings of our cause, and the conduct of 

olitical mgn in regard to it. One condemns 

an Buren’s pro-slavery pledge, and another 
commends the manful course J. Q. Adams 
during the last session of Congress. The 
discussion on the resolutions occupied the 
whole forenoon, and only a part of the series 
was disposed of. Stanton gave us a splendid 
speech in introducing the business. Goodell, 

irney, Scott, Colver, H.C. Wright and 
some others took part in the discussions, 
with their usual ability, and of course the 
session was highly interesting. 

The afternoon session was occupied by a 
continuation of the discussion of the resolu- 
tions, brought in in the morning. We had 
an excellent speech from Colver, and several 
animated, but short ones, from others. In 
the evening we had a public meeting at the 
Salem street church, in another part of the 
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city, at which addresses were made by W. 
Phillips of this city, a young lawyer of this 
place, who dwelt mainly on the importance 
of the moral aspect of our canse—and Birney 
who powerfully defended the right of free 
discussion, and scattered to the winds the 
objections often urged against its exercise. 

Wednésday morning at 9 o’clock, the 
Convention met again in Church street, and 
after spending an hour in discussing resolu- 
tions, took up the subject of raising money. 
Stanton spoke eloquently on this subject, and 
Goodell! followed with a speech powerful and 
deep in thought and feeling. Several others 
spoke, while a committee appointed for the 
purpose, passed around and took up pledges 
and contributions to the amount of about five 
thousand dollars, of which more than four 
hundred was cash in hand. Several societies 
remain unpledged, as their regular meetings 
occur soon, when they purpose to do their 
share. Money matters being disposed of, a 
series of resolutions in relation to the duty of 
religious bodies respecting Slavery, was re- 
ported by the business committee, to be taken 
up in the afternoon. 

The discussions of the afternoon session 
were in a high degree interesting—much 
more so, to my mind, than those of either 
former session. Phelps made a closely ar- 
gumentative speech, Wright poured out his 
soul in a torrent of glowing and pathetic elo- 
quence, and Colver crushed everything before 
him with the blows of a gigantic intellectual 
arm. George Bourne gave us a specimen of 
his pointed and plain, blunt English style 
of rebuke of iniquity, in what I would not 
very much blame a_ slaveholding church 
member for calling harsh language.  S. 
Lee, a minister from New Hampshire, op- 
posed the resolution, and the arrival of the 
hour of adjournment, broke off the discussion 
for this day. ‘The evening was again spent 
at the Salem street church, where the youn 
men helda meeting. W. Goodell admirably 
addressed them on the peculiar claims of the 
cause on the young. Birney followed and. 
pulverized the objection that the North has 
no constitutional right to meddle with slave- 
ty, and has nothing to do with it. I then 
occupied about half an hour in trying to prove 
that we can do some good by northern agita- 
tion. The house was crowded below, and 
pretty well filled in the galleries. 

This morning—Thursday—we met at 9 
o’clock in Park street church, a large house 
in the heart of the city—very favorably locat- 
ed. Itis crowded both above and below, 
with an audience who are listening with 
evidently strong interest to the eloquent re- 
marks which Colver is now pouring out with 
mighty energy. The first speaker this morn- 
ing was Goodell, who gave a clear, logical, 
and masterly exposition, and brief defence of 
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the principles and measures of the Abolition 
ists. What a manheis! So lucid, so trans- 
parent, so forcible in expression—so rich in 
thought and resistless in argument! Colver 
came next, and is now electrifying the assem- 
bly. I drop the pen, to listen. 

11 o’clock. ,Colver has just closed a splen- 
did speech, and Birney is on his feet to begin. 
All eyes intent, and, I doubt not, all ears 
open. He speaks to a resolution, the purport 
of which is that a man cannot be Aappy in 
slavery. 

40 minutes past 11. Birney’s remarks have 
terminated. [ never heard him speak better; 
and most conclusively did he maintain the 
ground he took. Stanton now takes the floor | 
and has already begun to let out the cataract 
which you know leaps from his lips, boiling 
up from his very heart, whenever he opens 
his mouth on this subject. He takes it on 
him to prove, that slavery makes war, not 
only on the rights of the slave, but on those 
of the free, and that in doing so, it only acts 
consistently with its own nature. 

Half past 1. The meeting has just ad- 
journed, and I seize a moment before leaving, 
to close the account of this session. Stanton 
spoke about fifty minutes, in his usual style, 
after which it devolved on me to give the 
closing speech, on the subject of the present 
crisis, answering some objections to the action 
which we recommend. I spoke about an 
hour, and notwithstanding the length of the 
session—four hours and a half—the people 
had patience with me tothe end. The Con- 
vention then adjourned to meet at Church 
street, at3 P.M. Thus far we have had 
what I call a glorious Convention. If you 
find this last paragraph almost illegible, at- 
tribute it to the trembling of my hand actually 
caused by the excitement produced by the 
thrilling incidents of the forenoon. Itis said 
by some, that so much speaking as has been 
here this forenoon, and all so good, has not 
been heard at any meetings in this city at 
any time. 

Afternoon, half past 5. We have had thus 
far, a deeply interesting session. ‘I'he reso- 
lution, expressing an opinion that religious 
bodies ought not to fellowship slaveholders 
after proper admonition, were brought up, and 
have been discussed in a spirited manner. 
Lee is the only opposer who has yet spoken. 
In favor of them several have argued. The 
discussion is still going on. 

Half past 6. ‘The afternoon session is 
closed. ‘The discussion was all on one side 
except what Lee said. The speakers who 
took part init, were S. Lee, St. Clair, Colver 
May, Van Rensallaer, and Snowden, (the 
two latter colored men and formerly slaves, ) 
Bourne, O. Johnson, H. B. Stanton, and 
myself, The vote was taken by rising, on 
the Preamble and first two resolutions of the 





series, males and females both voting, and 





was, with the exception of three or four .ne- 
gatives, unanimously in the affirmative. 

June 2, This forenoon the Convention took 
up the remainder of the resolutions respecting 
the duty of religious bodies and abolitionists 


belonging to them, and passed them without — 


any fartherdiscussion. ‘I'he subjectof peace 
principles next came up in a resolution re- 
commending an exclusive use of pacific mea- 
sures, and an abstinence from everyhting in- 
consistent with the non-resistance principles 
of the National Declaration of Sentiments. 
It was discussed at much length and with a 
good deal of animation, and was adopted -by 
a unanimous vote with one exception. The 
Texas business was then brought before us, 
and Garrison took the floor in favor of ‘the 
resolutions expressing our strong disapproval 
of the course of this country in regard to 
Texas and Mexico, and our opposition to the 
admission of the former into the Union. He 
gave us a stirring speech, and was followed 
by several other speakers, who briefly sus- 
tained the same views. Startling facts were 
brought out in relation to the purposes of the 
south in this whole busines, clearly showing 
that they stop nothing short of the practical 
reduction of the North to a condition of vas- 
salage. 

Evening, The Convention has adjourned 
sine die. This afternoon’s session was holden 
at old 46 Washington Street. The subject 
of Texas came up, and Stanton gave us a 
long and strong speech upon it, and the re- 
solutions were unanimonsly adopted. A re- 
solution against prejudice was adopted, after 
having called out a number of short but 
spirited speeches, illustrated by abundance 
of anecdotes. Several other resolutions were 
passed, relating to various, and some of them 
very important matter, and about half past 
six the sessions closed. In conclusion | 
have barely time and room to add that this 
has been one of the most intensely interest- 
ing meetings—taking it all together, from 
‘Tuesday monet to Friday night-that I have 
ever attended. No room for farther comment. 

Yours truly, 
C. C. Burieren. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

1. Resolved, That slavery in the District of 
Columbia has no warrant or sanction from the 
Constitution of the United States, but is a di- 
rect contravention of the great purposes for 
which that instrument was framed. 

2. Resolved, That slavery in the District 
owes its prgsent existence solely to an Act oF 
Coneness restoring and perpetuating it, would 
otherwise bave been left without any legal 
support or sanction whatever, and standing 
only upon its own execrable foundation of 
robbery and wrong. 

3. Resolved, That the people of the free 
States, by permitting their own representa- 
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tives to perpetuate and to re-establish Stavenr 
in the District, and to enact laws from time to 
time for its recognition and security, have 
given, and are still giving, a direct and power- 
ful support to the entire system of slavery, 
and to all the uncounted horrors of that traffic 
in human flesh, which is making the American 
name a by-word and a reproach, and kindling 
against us the displeasure of Heaven. 

4. Resolved, Therefore, that it is the solemn 
duty of the citizens of the free States to offer, 
at the next session of Congress, their united 
and earnest remonstrances against the contin- 
uance of slavery in the District of Columbia; 
and to see to it, that through the prejudices, 
the cowardice, the party pledges, and politi- 
cal connexions of their representatives, they 
ure no longer made partakers in the sin and 
partners in the abomination. 


RIGHT OF PETITION. 


Resolved, Vhat the manly stand taken by the 
Legislature of Vermont against the arrogant 
demands of the South, and by the Massachu- 
setts Legislature in defence of the Right of 
Petition,—the almost unanimous decision of 
the Senate of the latter, that ‘the abolition 
of slavery in the District of Columbia is de- 
manded by the enlightened sentiments of the 
civilized world, by the principles of the Revo- 
lution, and by Humanity,’—and the unani- 
mous passage by both branches, of a law af- 
fording to persons claimed as fugitive slaves 
the right of trial by jury, are new and glorious 
evidences of a reviving of the ancient spirit of 
liberty among us,—contrasting honorably with 
the recreant and craven conduct of the Legis- 
latures of New Hampshire, Connecticut, and 
Maine. 

Resolved, That the attacks which have been 
made by our National Legislature upon the 
Right of Petition, reveal the deadly hostility 
of the abettors of slavery to the vital princi- 
ples of our free institutions, showing that 
they are willing to sacrifice to oppression all 
that freemen hold dear—and loudly summon 
all, who afe not willing themselves to be 
brought into subjection, to prosecute, with 
untiring activity and invincible determination, 
all proper measures to extirpate slavery from 
our land. 


Resolved, That we are under high obliga- 
tions to the Hon. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 
for his fearless, unflinching advocacy and de- 
fence of the right of petition. We regard his 
conduct, during the last session of Congress, 
as a crisis in the civil history of our country. 
Posterity will accord to him the praise of hav- 
ing thrown himself into the breach, and turned 
back those who were pressing on to the over- 
throw of the very citadel of freedom. Nor 
will it ever be forgotten of him, that, in the 
midst of oppressors, he dared to claim, even 
for the enslaved, a right to sue for a redress 
of his griévances. 





DOMESTIC SLAVE TRADE. 


Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States, in declaring the traffic in men on the 
coast of Africa, and on the high seas, PIRACY, 
has performed an act, dictated by the princi- 
ples of republicanism and by humanity, and 
worthy of the representatives of a free and 
Christian nation. 


Resolved, That as the same article of our 
Constitution which gives to Congress power to 
abolish the foreign slave trade, also gives to 
that body power to suppress the traffic in men 
between the several States,—therefore, that 
by licensing it in the District of Columbia, and 
by permitting it in the territories and between 
the several states, Congress has sanctioned a 
system disgraceful to our character as freemen 
and Christians, which exposes us to the con- 
tempt and derision of slave-traders and kidnap- 
pers on the coast of Africa, and which, them- 
selves being judges, brands our professions of 
horror at the foreign slave trade, of love to 
liberty, and a jealous regard for the rights of 
man, with glaring inconsistency and shame- 
less hypocrisy. Therefore, 

Resolved, That it is the duty of Congress, at 
its next session, to abolish immediately and 
totally, this traffic in the District of Columbia, 
in the Territories, and between the several 
states; and that it is the duty of the people, 
and of our state Legislatures, loudly to remon- 
strate with that body against the longer con- 
linuance of this nefarious and piratical sys- 
tem. 


PURIFICATION OF THE CHURCHES. 


Whereas, the holding of human beings as 
property is a violation of the great law of love, 
a usurpation of the prerogatives of the Most 
High, an invasion of the rights of man, and, in 
itself, extortion and robbery of the most hei- 
nous claracter: 

And whereas, it annihilates human personal- 
ity,—and practically renders null and void 
the parental and conjugal relations, driving 
the ploughshare of ruin over the whole field of 
social rights and domestic ties, and introducing 
a system of universal concubinage—-withhold- 
ing the Bible, and, at the master’s discretion, 
all other means of grace, so reducing mind, 
by: wholesale and on system, to ignorance, vice, 
and even heathenism itself: 

And whereas the system of wrongs and abo- 
minations which grows out of this practice, is, 
to an alarming extent, upheld, both in the 
theory and the practice of members of Cliris- 
tian churches, and of professed ministers of the 
gospel: 

And whereas, such conduct passes unre- 
proved by large portions of the christian 
church, not directly implicated in the practice, 
and so, by the theory end practice of the one 
cla-s, and the silence and good fellowship. of 
the other, the sanction of the church and of 





religion itself is given to this enormity: 
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And whereas, it is the right and duty of 
every man, in the church or out of it, not in- 
deed to legislate for the church, but to express 
his opinion of crime, and of the duty of himself 
and his fellow men, in their various relations 
in life, in respect to it: ’ 

And whereas, it is a libel on christianity to 
suppose, for a moment, that she can welcome 
within her sacred enclosure, and give her 
sanction and countenance to oppression, and 
theft, and robbery, and extortion of the very 


- worst kind: 


And, whereas, God himself;in the scrip- 
tures of truth, by the mouth of his apostles, 
has enjoined upon the christian church to have 
no fellowship with iniquity, and particularly, 
‘if any man that is called a brother,’ be an ex- 
tortioner, ‘to put away that wicked person’ 
from her: Therefore 3 

Resolved, 1. That in the opinion of this 
Convention, no man who holds his brother 
man as property, should be admitted to mem- 
bership in the christian church. 


Resolved, 2. That persons, now members 
of christian churches, whether private mem- 
bers or ministers, whe are guilty of this sin, 
should at once, as in tne case of any other fla- 
grant sin, and according to the directions given 
in the gospel, be remonstrated with, and en- 
treated to repent and forsake it; and if, on a 
fair and faithful trial with them, they remain 
incorrigible, and persist in their sin, that they 
should forthwith, according to the direction 
of the apostle, be ‘put away, from among 
them.’ 

Resolved, 3. That it is the solemn duty of 
all christians, private members and ministers 
alike, to pray and labor, unceasingly and per- 
severingly, for the purification of the christian 
church, in respect to this matter; and to this 
end, that they do their utmost in their several 
religious connexions, to bring the individual 
churches of which they are members, and the 
religious bodies with which they are connect- 
ed, to-adopt and act on the principles just 
named; and that no considerations of peace, 
in the countenance and fellowship of this cry- 
ing abomination, can for a moment be weighed 
in the balance against the claims of outraged 
humanity, the purification of the church, the 
honor of religion, and obedience to God. 

Resolved, 4. ‘That this Convention having 
thus expressed its opinion on the question of 
duty, does now respectfully and earnestly en- 
treat churches, meetings, ireligious bodies, and 
preachers of the gospel of all denominations, 
to make this subject one of serious and prayer- 
ful consideration and action; and by prayer 
and preaching, the publication of opinions, the 
opening of their meeting-houses and pulpits, 
and by their rules of action and government, 
to bear a decided and faithful testimony in re- 
lation to it, before heaven and earth, and thus 
do, each in his appropriate sphere, all that in 
him lies, to purify the church, to break the 
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bondman’s yoke, to vindicate the honor of 
christianity, to avert the judgments and secure 
for the church and the nation, the smiles of 
the God of the oppressed. | 

Resolved, That when the progress of cor- 
ruption and despotism in the church is such 
as to give currency to doctrines, and to sanc- 
tion and defend practices, like those now pro- 
mulgated and tolerated on the subject of free- 
dom and human rights in portions of the Ame- 
rican church, it becomes a serious question, 
whether the advocates of truth and righte- 
ousness, after doing what they can, and all 
that Christian forbearance and the precepts 
of the Gospel require, to right the churches 
and ecclesiastical bodies, of which they are 
members, on the subject, it be not their so- 
lemn duty to ‘COME OUT FROM AMONG 
THEM, AND BE SEPARATE.’ 


TEXAS. 


Resolved, That this Convention joins with 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, in so- 
lemnly protesting against the invasion and re- 
volution of Texas by American citizens, as 
an act of national perfidy on the part of the 
United States towards Mexico, between 
whom are existing friendly and sacred trea- 
ties;—in reprobating the sudden, rash and 

rilous recognition of the independence of 

exas by the Congress and Government of 
this country;—and in opposing the admission 
of Texas into the Union, as an event to be 
deprecated as amongst the worst calamities 
that could befal the cause of bleeding hu- 
manity, the rights of man, the honor and 
welfare of our nation, and the progress of 
civil and religious liberty throughout the 
world. 

Resolved, That this Convention also unites 
in the call of the Parent Society upon all re- 
ligious denominations and political parties, 
upon ministers and people, upon northern 
statesmen and politicians, and upon the Le- 
gislatures of the free States, to oppose the 
annexation of Texas to this country, in one 
unbroken phalanx and resistless. effort, and 
to rally to the conflict immepIATELy. 


Resolved, That this Convention enjoins 
upon all the anti-slavery societies in New- 
England, to circulate petitions among the 
people without delay, praying Congress, at 
its extra session in September next, to reject 
any application which may be made by Tex- 
as to come into the American Union. 

Resolved, That this Convention recom- 
mends to those societies, whether they be 
State, county, or town societies, to cal] at the 
earliest period practicable, PUBLIC MEET- 
INGS of their fellow citizens, without dis- 
tinction of van or sect, and WITHOUT 
REFERENCE TO THE SUBJECT OF 


ABOLITION, in order that they may lift up 
their voices, seasonably and unitedly, against 
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a measure so direful in its consequences as 
the one contemplated in these resolutions. 

Resolved, That this Convention reiterates 
the advice of the Parent Society to its State 
auxiliaries, to appoint, in each congressional 
district in the State, a delegation to wait upon, 
or a committee to correspond with the mem- 
ber of Congress representing that district, 
before the next session of Congress, in order, 
if possible to secure his influence and vote in 
opposition to the incorporation of Texas into 
this republic. 

The consideration of the resolutions respect- 
ing Texas was resumed. Mr. Stanton sup- 
ported them in a heart-stirring and highly 


_ eloquent speech. They were adopted unani- 


mously. 


GEO. THOMPSON AND R. J. BRECKINRIDGE. 


On motion of Wm. Loyd Garrison, 

Resolved, That, in the language of Ralph 
Wardlaw of Glasgow, **in conseqvence of 
the recent discussion between George Thomp- 
som and Robert J. Breckinridge on the subject 
of American Slavery, George Thompson, 
instead of having sunk, has risen in our 
estimation, both as to personal character and 
as to official ability and trustworthiness; and 
never stood higher in our regard than at the 
present moment.” — 

Resolved, That in the angeage of the same 
distinguished divine, the defence by Mr. 
Breckinridge, ** of the ministers and churches 
of America, was feeble, inefficient, and fruit- 
less. The facts against him were overwhelm- 
ing. 

POLITICAL ACTION. 


Resolved, That while abolitionists are call- 
ed upon carefully to avoid a course which 
might identify them with either of the politi- 
cal parties of the country—and while their 
policy equally requires them to abstain from 
organizing a political party of their own— 
they are nevertheless bound by their princi- 
ples, to withhold their votes from those who 
either oppose freedom of speech and of the 
press, or who decline to act in favor of human 
rights, so far as the constitution will permit, 
in the State and National Legislatures, to 
which they may belong. 


PREJUDICE. 

Resolved, That this Convention embraces 
the present occasion to urge on the friends 
of human rights, the importance of increasing, 
persevering and consistent efforts, not only to 
educate and elevate the free people of color, 
but also to eradicate from among our white 
population, and especially from abolitionists 
themselves, the remains of that irrational, un- 
natural and unchristian prejudice, which, while 
it Operates most injuriously upon our colored 
brethren, at the same time degrades, rollutes, 


and disgraces those who in any degree cherish 
and retain it. 


| 


| 




















MARTIN VAN BURERS. 


Resolved, That the pledge given by the 
President of the United States, to yeto any bill 
passed by Congress, without the consent of the 
slaveholding states, for the abolition of slavery 
in the District of Columbia, is worthy the con- 
demnation of our fellow citizens of the free 
States, not only hecause it upholds an inhuman 
system, but because it in effect denies the 
great principle of equal and republican go- 
vernment, that when the majority adopt a 
measure, in accordance with the furms of the 
constitution, which is to ‘establish justice,’ and 
‘secure the blessings of liberty,’ it ought to 
govern. | 

Resolved, That, as abolitionists, we are con- 
strained to meet this avowal of his determina- 
tion, with one equally decisive on our part, to 
do all in our-power to give him an opportunity 
of redeeming his most extraordinary pledge. 

Resolved, That inasmuch as the present 
Chief Magistrate of the United States is a 
professed advocate of the rights of man—and, as 
such, in the New York Convention in 1820, 
exerted himself to secure to the colored man, 
equally with the white, the privilege of the 
elective franchise—and in the New York Legisla- 
ture, gave his‘vote and his influence in favor of 
the resolutions of that body against the admis- 
sion of Missouri as aslave State, —we regard his 
present attitude as a new evidence of the over- 
whelming influence of southern slavery; and 
an additional incentive to increased and unre- 
mitted exertions for its entire overthrow. 


EQUAL RIGHTS—THE UNION, 

The following preamble and resolutions, of- 
fered by John G. Whittier, were adopted 
nem. con, 

Whereas, The union of these states was 
formed, (to use the words of the constitutional 
bond,) to‘ establish justice, ensure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defence, 
promote the general welfare, and secure to 
ourselves and our posterity the blessings of 
liberty’—to ‘guarantee to each state, a ré- 
publican form of government—to forbid the 
——- of any law prohibiting the free exer- 
cise of religion, or abridging the freedom of 
speech and of the press, or the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble and to petition 
the government for a redress of grievances’— 
to provide that ‘no person shall be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property, without due process 
of law’—and that ‘the citizens of each state 
shall be entitled to all privileges and immuni- 
ties of citizens in the several states:’ 

And, whereas, to sustain the institution of 
domestic slavery, a portion of the states of this 
confederacy have proposed certain terms to 
their sister states, as the condition of securing 
the integrity of this Union, in manner and 


form as follows : 

1. From North Carolina, affirming that the 
claim of that state for penal enactments in the 
free states, against the publications and lec- 
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tures of abolitionists, is clear and well-founded, 
and calling on her sister states ‘to enact penal 
laws prohibiting the printing, within their 
limits, of all such publications as may have a 
tendency to make our slaves discontented with 
their present condition.’ 


2. From the legislature of South Carolina, 


fully approving the sentiment of Gov. McDuffie, 
that laws should be enacted punishing aboli- 
tionists with ‘death without benefit of clergy,’ 
and requiring that the government of the seve- 
ral states should promptly and effectually sup- 
press all associations purporting to be aboli- 
tion societies. 

3. From Georgia, requiring the legislatures 
of the free states, ‘to crush the traitorous de- 
signs of the abolitionists.’ 

4. From Alabama, respectfully requesting 
‘our sister states to enact such penal laws, as 
will finally put an end to the malignant deeds 
of the abolitionists.’ 

5. From Virginia, affirming that the state of 
Virginia has a right to claim prompt and effi- 
cient legislation by her co-states, to ‘ punish 
those uf their citizens who form associations 
for the abolition of slavery.’ 

And, whereas, in the slaveholding states, by 
Lynch clubs and vigilante committees, as well 
as by unconstitutional laws, the use of the U. 
S. Mail—the freedom of conscience, of loco- 
motion, of speech, and of the press, is denied 
to those citizens of the United States wha are 
colored men, or who hold to the doctrine of 
the Declaration of Independcnce, as evinced 


in the cases of John Hopper of New York, of |) 


Alba Dean of Connecticut, and Amos Dresser 
of Massachusetts, and in the numerous in- 
stances ot the colored citizens of New Eng- 
land, who, without charge of crime, have been 
immureil in the prisons of New Orleans,Charles- 
ton, and Savannah, and other southern ports. 

And, whereas, by these outrages, the slave- 
holding states of this confederacy have already 
deprived a large portion of the citizens of the 
free states, of most of those privileges and 
blessings, for the security of which the Union 
was established, and are now clamorously de- 
mending the surrender of all the remainder, a 
sacrifice on the altar of slavery, as the only 
means of preserving the union of the states ! 
J herefore,— 

Resulved, That SLAVERY, and not Anti- 
Slavery, threatens the dissolution of the Union 
—that it has already virtually destroyed it, so 
far as regards all who believe in and cherish 
the inalienable rights of man—and that nothing 
but the speedy abrogation of the laws which 
sustain slavery can save from utter annihilation 
that Union, formed by our fathers, for the 
glorious purpose of securing to themselves 
and their pusterity the blessings of liberty. 


COLONIZATION, 


Resolved, That this Convention considers it 
proper to repeat at this time, the sentiment so 
often expressed bv abolitionists, that the 








scheme of colonizing, under -any pretences 
whatever, the free people of color is a 
scheme’ deriving no substantial support, ex- 
cept from that unholy prejudice which no eir- 
cumstances can excuse, and which constitutes 
one of the chief pillars of slavery—and, there- 
fore, all the friends of human rigits are called 
upon, on all occasions, to bear testimony 
against the advocacy of such schemes. 


FREE PEOPLE OF COLOR. 


Resolved, That this Convention rejoices 
in the efforts now making by our free colored 
brethren, to improve and elevate their intel- 
lectual, moral, and religious character; and 
trust, while every encouragement and assist- 
ance should be given to these exertions, that 
every colored American will feel that a 
double re is now laid upon him, 
that upon - his conduct depends, not only his 
own welfare, but in a great degree, that of 
his race—and that all will, therefore, en- 
deavor, by constant well-doing, to put to si- 
lence the voice «f prejudice and persecution. 


BOS- 
From the Emancipator. 


A friend just from England, has furnished 
us the following prophetic lines, penned two 
years ago, but never before published, 


AMERICAN SLAVERY. 
‘6 EY Pluribus Unum,” 


*T was ev’ning, and solar beams danc’d on the ocean, 
The emigrant followed the lord of the day: 

In thought I went with him across the wide waters, 
And hover’d with wonder on realms far away, 

Where the star spangled banner of liberty waves, 

O‘er traitors and tyrants and heart broken slaves. 


I gazed on the mountains in grandeur majestic— 
gazed on the vales—they were fruitful and fair ; 
I gazed with delight on the lakes and the fountains : 
azed on the banner—the eagle was there! 
*E Pluribus Unum’ exultingly waves! 
‘& Pluribus Unum!’ What! freemen and slaves? 


The genius of liberty, like a fair damsel, ¥ 
Sat by the escutcheon attempting to smile; 

Alternately ey beg eagles and fetters ; 
The tears filled her eyes and trickled the while, 

And she sighed where the banner of liberty waves, 

O’er traitors and tyrants, and heart broken slaves. 


With a voice that at once was both awful and tender, 
(Her mien to poarey the best painter would fail,) 
She spoke, and I listened with breathless emotion, 
The trees shook, and murmur'd assent to her tale : 
O waft it, ye winds, where the knotted scourge waves, 
Or hangs in terrorem o’er heart broken slaves. 


* Though pure be the air on these pine cover’d moun- 
tas, 
‘Though verdant these prairies, extended these plains; 
Though vational pride beam in rosy complexions, 
*Tis the pride of the despot, while thousands, in chains, 
Ask in groans: Shali the misnomer’d banner still wave, 
Where the tyraut exults o’er the wrongs of the slave? 


‘ Though sounds of salvation are borne on the breezes, 
Though Jesus’ mild law sweetly floats in the air ; 
As ye would be done to, sodo unto others 
Is heard in the woods and the houses of prayer, 
Where’er heaven’s banner unfurled sweetly waves, 
But O! where is pity for heart broken slaves? 


‘ Gath hear it not! O false! disciples of Jesus! 
They rivet the chains and have slaves of their own! 

Their fellow immortals, for whom bled the Saviour, 
Writhe under their lash, in their manacles moan, 
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Where the banner of Freedom so tauntingly waves, 
O’er hypocrites, tyrants, and heart broken slaves. 


* But tell me, ye hard-hearted, faithless pretenders, 
Who boast of equality, and bow at my shrine, 

Yet trade in the flesh of your fellow immortals, 
And ne’er feel a spark of my spirit benign, 


Do you think my bright banner much longer shall 
wave, 


O’er the traitor and tyrant, and heart broken slave? 


¢ Nay, mark the dark cloud on your nation deseending, 
*lis big with events, which soon time will reveal, 

For on that dark cloud sits the angel of justice: 
Whose dread retribution you quickly shall feel, 

Then shall my bright banner victoriously wave, 

When the tyrant is crushed, and unshackled the slave.’ 


She ceased—with a sigh from my reverie starting, 


Gay streamers still gilding the unbroken waves, 
Where cur cliffs of Albion, (my dear native is- 
an 


Majestically bend o’er the ocean’s dark caves, 


a peers that this home of the free and the brave, 
ight never be stain’d with the blood of a slave. 

WM. PATTERSON, Preacher of the Gospel. 
Tintagel Castle, Cornwull, England, Aug. 21, 1835. 


SOe- 
“The Partyism of Abolitionists.”’ 


Under this significant heading, James G. 
Birney, the enlightened editor of the Cincin- 


nati Philanthropist, makes some excellent ob- 
servations, as follows:— 


‘‘Names are great scare-crows. The most 
distant allusion to ‘party,’ is enough to 
make some men tremble. That abolitionists 
should form a party, is almost as offensive to 
them, as free discussion is to slaveholders. 
The truth is, abolitionists are a party and 
have been such, from the beginning. But 
one thing should be remembered. ‘Their 
partyism has no reference to mere modes of 
government, administration or policy. It has 
nothing to do with the minor interests of the 
country, with the disposal of its monies or 
its lands, its armies or navies, or with the 
regulation of its foreign concerns. They 
constitute a party whose bond is, attachment 
to the principles which lie at the basis of all 
good government, and by which all the poli- 
tical parties in this country profess to be re- 
gulated. ‘Their object is, to carry out these 
principles to their legitimate extent, that by 
their full application, the security of all par- 
ties and the highest good of the country may 
be forever provided for. ‘The whole platform 
of their party is of such a character and ot 
such amplitude, that men of the most diverse 
ideas on governmental policy, may range them- 
selves upon it and be of one mind with re- 
respect to its elements.” 

* > * * * 

“The chief articles of their political creed, 
are, the utter inexcusablenes of slavery under 
any form, toany extent, amongst any people— 
freedom of thought, freedom of the press, 
freedom of speech, freedom of conscience, 
the right of social consultation, the right of 
petition, right of trial by: Jury, sanctity of the 
mail, the supremacy of law, the turpitude of 


mob violence. The articles of their religious 








creed are all embraced in one—the law of 
love.” 
* - * * * 


‘‘ Abolitionists—we mean all those who 
have the understanding to perceive the extent 
to which their principles obligate them and 
the sincerity to fulfil their obligations to the 
utmost,—will not vete for a man who will 
deliberately violate the laws or neglect, when 
in his power, to enforce their mandates. 
They will not aid in lifting any man into 
office, who will give his voice in favor 
of perpetuating the proscriptive laws against 
free colored people. They will not vote 
for any man, who will deny the sacred 
right’ of petition, oppose himself to free- 
dom of discussion, favor the establishment of 
a system of Post Office espionage, or lend his 
influence to the support of slavery in the 
District of Columbia. ‘They will not coun- 
tenance such persons, because their con- 
sciences forbid them. Their gency of 
more worth than any scheme of mere policy 
that can be named, bind them to oppose in 
every constitutional way, whether in the ex- 
ercise of the right of free discussion or of 
suffrage, the election to any office of influence 
of any individual, whose sentiments they 
know to be hostile to the foundation princi- 
ciples of American—of Christian liberty.”’ 


The sentiments and resolutions of abolition- 
ists are here clearly and generally set forth: 
—but we wish to be a little more explicit on 
one particular point, and would remark, in 
addition to the foregoing,—that they will not 
Tend their sanction to the aggressive policy 
of the-ambitious marauders, who, for private 
emolument and self-aggrandizement, are en- 
deavoring to despoil a neighboring nation of 
its territory.—They will not thus be made 
the tools, in forging the chains of ETERNAL 
SLAVERY, to be rivetted upon the necks 
of unborn millions of the human race, in a 
land where that accursed system has been 
eradicated.—They will not, by this means, 
strengthen the hands of those who already 
wield the sceptre of despotism, and aim to 
subject the whole of America to their arbi- 
trary control—to destroy every germ of ra- 
tional and constitutional liberty—to involve 
us in all the horrors of foreign war, and do- 
mestic anarchy, that the Neros and Caligulas 
of the day may roll in splendor, riot in lux- 
ury, and revel amid the sweat, and tears, and 
groans, of the honest and industrious of every 
class.—In fine, abolitionists WILL NOT, 
by their suffrages, elevate to stations of pow- 





_ poration into this Union. 


be a positive sine qua non with every true} alone, Such is our view of 
friend of our cause, which must be promptly |] ties of our race. 
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er and trust persons who are in favor of the || Maker durin 


ACQUISITION OF TEXAS, and its incor- 
This question will 


and distinctly answered by all who may s0- 
licit our support at the ballot-boxes, 








their immortal life hereafter; — 
neither for Dilelesspars or dependence— 
neither for arbitrary dictation ;—each to obey 
the commands of God as responsible to him 
e primary du- 
With respect to seconda 

pursuits—whether mercantile, mechanical, 
domestic or professional—the machinery of 
mortal existence,—‘ the tools to whosoever 
can use them’—all are alike bound to the 


The daughter of Thomas Grimké from |} free and strenuous exercise of such faculties 
a slaveholding State, is preaching emancipa-}jas God has given them. 


tion—the daughter of Lyman Beecher, from 
a free State, is opposing her.—Lynn Ree, 





Out of 26 meeting-houses, applied for, in 
the city of Boston, to hold the New-England 
Anti-Slavery Convention in, 24 were refused! 


Congratulate yourselves tyrants! Laugh 

ism / Gaze with unutterable astonis | 

ment, posterity.—Jb. ) 
RECOMMENDATION. 


The following recommendation of our 
highly esteemed friends, Sarah M. and An- 
gelina E. Grimke, will be read with interest 
by every abolitionist in Philadelphia, and 
elsewhere. It is well merited, and well 
given. 

Boston, June 7th, 1837. 
To Female Anti-Slavery Societies throughout 
New England, 
Curistian FRIENDS : 

The purpose of this letter is to entreat, in 
the name of the Boston Female Anti-Slavery 
Society, that you will afford every facility in 

our ated SARAH M., and ANGELINA 

. GRIMKE, for the prosecution of their 
labors in the cause of emancipation. 

With their names and characters, with 
their noble sacrifices, and with their publish- 
ed works, you are well uainted; and 
therefore there is no need that we should 
dwell on all the circumstances growing out 
of these, which so peculiarly fit them to dis- 
pense the truth, rouperie the conflicting 
principles of Freedom and Slavery. 

One thing we cannot omit to mention, 
which marks them as eminently qualified for 
the promulgation of Anti-Slavery principles 
—the elevated and christian point of view, 
from which they behold the condition of 
Woman, her duties and her consequent rights. 
It is of paramount importance, that both men 
and women should understand their true posi- 
tion and mighty responsibilities to this and 
to coming generations. Inall spiritual things, 
their functions are identical ;—both are creat- 
, ed to be parents and educators; both for all 
the duties growing out of that spiritual’ 
equality here, and for communion with their 


———-_ —- — 


———— 


i 


. We could not confidently commend to 
your hearts, or receive unreservedly to our 
own, any who were ~ ager in the narrow 
mill of a corrupt public opinion on this point; 
but in view of the justness of their theory, 
and the faithfulness of their practice, con- 
cerning it, we earnestly entreat you, in the 
words of Paul—*Help these women, who 
have labored thus in the Gospel’—and there- 
} by help us to manifest gratitude for the im- 
portant aid they are affording to the Anti- 
Slavery enterprise. Help them to exalt the 
national character of our women—so inferior 
to that of the Maternal Ancestry, who, in 
1620, ‘shot from their spheres in England,’ 
and stood here with their little ones, shelter- 
less in the wintry air, that they might pur- 
sue their christian course unimpeded by 
sneers or ridicule, ecclesiastical mandates, or 
| public outrage. 


Let us help one another to repel the idea 
that while the chief end of man is to glorify 
God, and enjoy him forever—woman is sharer 
of the like glorious destiny, ‘ but as it were 
in sort or limitation.’ 

Dear friends, let us urge on you the impor- 
taace of making available to the cause of free- 
dom, the scattered energies of your respective 
neighborhoods, by gathering together and 
seeking the co-operation of all whose interest 
for suffering humanity is leading them to 
ask, ‘what shall we do?’ The numbers of 
such, in every place, are small, in comparison 
with those who will undertake to dictate to 
you what you shall nof do. 

Weare not entirely without experience. 
Trust us when we say, that we have found 
those the most effectual heipers, who come 
to us least encumbered by the trappings of 
this world, and unfettered from the thraldom 
of its ways. : 

Let there be no exclusive system adopted 
in our societies. Ask no one’s sect, mf or 
color. Whosoever will; let them come. If 
our worship be sincere of the God who creat- 
ed our race free, and the Saviour who came 
to redeem them from bondage, it will so ap- 
pear in our active exertions for our enslaved 
countrymen, that the selfish, the h ritical 
and the unfaithful, will be compelled to hold 
themselves aloof from our ranks. There is 
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no danger to be apprehended from the com- 
panionship of any others—for the holy cause 
purifies the heart, and enlarges the intellect, 
and directs the zeal, and felines and exalts 
the ideas of all-who embrace it in sincerity. 
We renewedly commend to you these our 
beloved friends, nothing doubting that they 
will receive from you that hospitality of the 
heart, which will be to them an assurance 
that they have not consecrated their lives and 
fortunes to the cause of Christian Freedom in 
vain. 
In behalf of the 
Slavery Society. 
MARY S. PARKER, President, 


Mania Weston Cuapman, Cor. Sec. 
KF 


For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 


RETRIBUTION. 


The circumstance related below, rests on 


the authority of a clergyman in the north of 
England. 


‘If thou forbear to deliver them that are drawn unto 
death, and those that are ready to be slain; If thou sayest: 
Behold, we knew it not ;+doth not he that pondereth the 
heart consider it? and he that keepeth thy soul, doth not he 
know it ? and shall not he render to every man according 
to his works ?’—Proy, 24, 11. 12. 


Boston Female Anti- 


A deep, but narrow stream roll’d darkly by, 
Shewing no danger to a stranger’s A pe 

But to its bosom mountain streams had poured, 
And swoll’n to fearful height the usual ford; 
This to a dweller near the bank was known, 
Who mark’d the current from his hili-side home, 
And saw a trav’ler on the farther side, 
Approach incautiously the d "d tide ; 

How could he warn him? for his eye, intent 

To find the ford, was on the water bent, 

No time to meet and save—but there was one 
More near the bank, might send a signal on, 

To him he cried— The stream cannot be cross’d— 
Oh! warn yon stranger that his life is lost 

If he attempt it.’—But each earnest word 
Fell on the list’ner's ear as though unheard ; 
Until he coldly said * Can he not see?’ 

*Tis his own business—and is nought to me.’ 


He did not warn him, and the billows bore 
The trav’ler’s lifeless body to the shore; 
He looked—oh ! well that pallid face was known— 
A hue as death-like fixed upon his own, 
He shook with horror, agony, remorse, 
And late repentance—"twas his father’s corse ! 


Does censure mingle with the pitying thought 
Of one thus suff’ring ?—be the moral brought 
Home to each breast.— From hil] and valley round, 
Where e’er free spirits and pure hearts are‘found ; 
We hear a voice of warning, loud and deep, 

To rouse the oppressor-—‘ comfort those who weep,’ 
And do we send it onward ?—As we prize 
Our peaceful homes, and dear domestic ties, 
Let us—however humble be the task 

To each assign’d—let us not pause to ask 
Of what avail can be eur feeb wers ? 

Or say ‘itis their business, and not ours.’ 
Oh! ‘doth not he that pondereth the heart,’ 
Give each one power to perform a part? 
Voth he not, soon or late, the effort bless 
To make the suff’ring of the wretched less? 


Had he who would nut give one sign to save 
Him, whom he deem’da stranger, from the 
Had he but warn’d, and striv’n to ire relief, 
Remorse would not have added to his grief. 


5th mo, 1837. 


ve, 


ELLA. 


Sons of Columbia, hear thistruth in time— 
You that allow oppression, share the crime. 


—_————-- 
ae 














Feom the Christian Register and Observer. 
COPY OF A LETTER 


Recently sent to the Hon. John C. Cal. 


houn, Senator of the United States, from 
South Carolina. 





Apri 26, 1837. 
Sir,—Permit a stranger in the seventy- 
ninth year of his age to address to you 
some thoughts which have been occasion- 
ed by a just sentiment uttered by you in 
the Senate of the United States, near the 
close of the last session of Congress. 
I have not referred to the astounding 
opinion ‘that experience will show that 
slavery is a good for both races;’ but to 
what you said in reply to Mr. Rives, af- 
ter he had expressed his belief that sla- 
very is an evil both moral and political.’ 
The newspapers give your reply in the 
following words—‘If slavery is consider- 
to be an evil, by the Senator from Virginia, 
he ought to aid in getting rid of it; it is 
his duty to do so as a wise and good man.’ 
Conscience and common sense readily 
acquiesce in your opinion, thata man 
‘ought to aid in getting rid’ of what he 
believes to be a moral evil; and it is hoped 
that the sentiment will be impressed on 
the minds of myriads of your country- 
men by all the weight of your character. 
Should you exert your influence for that 
purpose, you may be the instrument of 
immense good, not only to slaveholders 
but to the people of the free states. It 
may do much towards exciting a candid 
and kind feeling between men of different 
opinions in different parts of the country, 
so that the subject of slavery may be 
freely and fuily discussed without produc- 
ing that bitterness, animosity and reviling, 
which has-too often been apparent. Hence 
perhaps a course may be discovered for 
the removal of slavery, contrary to the 
belief of Mr. Rives. Orif slavery is a 
good, as you imagine, free discussion may 
be the way in which that good is to be 
made obvious. It is not more evident 
that a man ‘ought to aid in getting rid’ 
of what he applauded—not reproached— 
who conscientiously acts on this principle. 
How unreasonable then is the conduct 
of men who defame as incendiaries, those 
who seek the abolition of slavery, firmly 
believing, with Mr. Rives, that it is an 
evil. It is in such a belief that I now 
write to you,—and Ido it in the hope 
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that I may ‘aid in getting rid’ of slavery | 
by engaging you to exert your extensive | fect of war. 


1. In former ages, slavery was the ef- 
Conquerers became slave- 


influence to promote kind feelings among | holders, and the conquered became 


men of different opinions. It will be 


easy for a mind so discerning as yours, | 


to see that a general adoption of your | 


\| 


sentiment on this point would tend great- 
ly to suppress that bitterness which has 
so often appeared between men in differ- 
ent regions of our country. 


Besides, if all ‘oug/t to aid in getting 
rid’ of what they believe to be evil, may 
we not reasonably suppose that much 
might have been done before now, had 
the principle been adopted and reduced 
to practice fifty years ago? ‘The avowed 
belief that slavery is an evil was for a 
long time common in the slave states, as 
well as in the free states. It was the de- 
cided opinion of Mr. Jefferson when he 
wrote his ‘Notes on Virginia;’ and there 
has been abundant evidence that this 
opinion was very common, though not 
universal. I would ask you the. plain 
question, How long have you known it 
to be the avowed opinion of any eminent 
men, ‘that slavery is a good for both 
races?’ How long is it since it was the 
language of slaveholders, ‘that slavery is 
an evil brought on us by the arbitrary 
government of Great Britan’—hence an 
evil for which we are not to be blamed? 
Is it as much as seven years since the lat- 
ter was the common plea of the south? 
I first saw the doctrine ‘that slavery is a 
good’ in an extract from a Charleston pa- 
per, and in the extract it was freely ad- 
mitted that the northern people had not 
been made acquaited with the then present 
views of slaveholders, ‘that slavery is a 
good.’ The avowal of this sentiment 
soon brought to my mind the following 
prediction—‘For this cause, God shall 
send them strong delusions that they 
should believe a lie, that they ali might 
be damned’—that is, condemned or pun- 
ished—* who had not believed the truth, 
but had pleasure in unrighteousness.’ 
From that time to the present, I do 
not know that I have ever seen or 
thought of the doctrine, when the 
prediction did not soon occur. I shall 
briefly mention some things which seem 
to me as proof that those ‘believe a 
lie,” who believe that ‘slavery is a good 
for both races.’ 








slaves, whatever might be their color. 
Was slavery THEN ‘a good for both 
races,’ 

2. If 1 am not under a mistake, there 
was a long period when the blacks were 


in the front rank of mankind as to learn- 
ing and civilization. 


During that period, 
the Israelites were enslaved by the 
Egyptians, who were then a black race, 
and before all other people of that day as 
to learning. These facts were fully stat- 
ed several years ago in an interesting ar- 
ticle written by A. H. Everett, and which 
has recently been published in “The 
Philanthropist’ printed at Cincinnati by 
Mr. Birney. Was slavery then ‘a good 
for both races?’ If so, why were mira- 
cles wrought for the redemption of the 
Israelites? ’ 

3. ‘There was atime when our English 
ancestors were so barbarous as to sell 
their children for slaves to the Irish. 
The custom was prohibited, says Mrs. 
Trimmer, A. D. 1014. Was slavery 
then ‘a good for both races?’ 

4, In our own age, many white people 
have been enslaved by the Algerines— 
some of these were from the United 
States. Will you say that this slavery 
was ‘a good for both races?’ 

5. Mr. Jefferson in his ‘Notes on Vir- 
ginia’ endeavored to impress this awful 
idea on the minds of his countrymen, 
that it is possible, if not probable that by 
the righteous providence of God, the pre- 
sent condition of the whites and the blacks 
will be reversed—that the whites become 
slaves, and the blacks slaveholders. 
Will you say that in such a reverse of 
conditions slavery will still be ‘a good 
for both races?’ 

6. Within a century, a great part of 
the slavery which existed a hundred 
years ago has been abolished. This is 
supposed to have been effected by the 
progress of light and truth. It must 


doubtless have resulted from an increase 
of light and civilization, or from an in- 
crease of darkness and barbarism. 

7. The doctrine ‘that slavery is a good,’ 
has made its appearance in our country 
in opposition to what has been believed 





to be the blessed effects of light and truth. 
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This seems to me to be a good reason for i dition of the slaves is as good as the ¢ con- 


believing that your new doctrine is the | 


effect of ‘strong delusion.’ For if we ad- | 
mit that your doctrine is an uncommon | 
ray of light by which the world is to be- | 
come illuminated, what are the conse- 
quences to be expected? Are they not 
these, that many nations who have abolish- 
ed slavery in whole or in part, will, on 





grade march, and re-establish slavery in 
its most barbarous forms;—that the peo 
ple of our country will cancel their revo- | 
lutionary creed ‘that all men are created 
equal,’ and that liberty is an unalienable | 
net —and also revive the African slave | 
trade, which is now piracy by the laws| 
of the land;—and that Great Britain will | 
retrace the steps by which she abolished | 
the slave trade and slavery—re-establish 
both—carry on the slave trade in her | 
own vessels, and fill her numerous islands | 
with slaves? i 

Surely, sir, such things must be ex: | 
pected by you, or you cannot reasonably | 
suppose that your new doctrine will be’ 
adopted by other nations as light, but| 
will be rejected and abhorred as one | 
of the wildest delusions of the human mind. 

Much has been said by the advocates 
of slavery to impress the idea, that the 
condition of the southern slaves is as 





the northern servants or laborers. If 
those who say such things believe them | 
to be true, why do they not perceive | 
that there is as great danger of exciting | 
northern insurrections by what they Say | 
of our laborers, as there is of exciting | 
southern insurrections by what we say 
against slavery? Why then do they not | 
forbear to publish their views, lest they | 
should excite northern insurrections? |' 


for it that northern legislatures encourage | 
the instruction of the laboring people, | 
while the Southern legislatures forbid 
teaching the slaves under severe penalties | 
through fear that if the slaves should be | 





taught to read and write, they will not be | jed to the 


contented with their present condition? | 
Are we to ascribe all the difference in the | 
two cases to the greater humanity of the |! 
Northern legislatures? or to the fact that | 
the Southern legislatures know it to be | 
falsehood when any pretend that the con- 





1} 
perceiving your new light, adopt a retro- || 





| 
! 


{ 





. +. || 
good if not better than the condition of | supported by two gentlemen, one of whom 





dition of the Northern laborers? 

[tis possible, Sir, that you may wish 
to know more about the man who has 
thus taken the liberty to address you with 
all the frankness of a friend. Had Mr. 
Grimke been living, I might have re- 
ferred you to him for some information; 
but as he is dead, I can think of no one 
to whom [ can refer you but the Rev. Mr. 
Gilman of Charleston. The writer, 


| however, regards himself as one who on 


all disputed questions aims to be on the 
side of truth and humanity, whether that 
be the popular side or not; but aware of 
his liability to err, he aims to exercise 
the same candor towards those from 
whom he dissents, that he desires of 
them towards himself. He is therefore 


| yours with great respect. 








For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
PREJUDICE AGAINST COLOR. 


Mr. EpiTor: 

At a meeting of the Library Company 
of Colored persons, on last Monday 
evening, the question under discussion 
was, in substance, *‘whether it would be 
advantageous to the people of color to emi- 
emigrate to the south-western frontier of 
the U.S?” The affirmativewas very ably 


was Mr. Jeremiah Bowers, of this city. 
Mr. B. pointed out the many and various 
disadvantages under which the people of 


© || colorinthe United States labor, on account 


of the horrible and soul-destroying preju- 
‘dices that are every where extended to 
them. Among the many instances which 
he cited to show the extent of these dis- 
| advantages, was the following specimen 


| of unfeeling and brutal candace i in a Stage- 
Besides, how will such reasoners account | Agee 
b | 


which took place in Massachu- 


| setts. 


‘“T have an anecdote in point, said Mr. 
B. which will show that we do not even 


| share the sympathies of some of our white 


| fellow-citizens, tothe degree thatis extend- 
brute creation.—A friend of 


| mine had occasion to visit a neighboring 


town, { Boston, where Mr. B. was at the 


, time] during the cold season, and was, 








* The name of the writer was given in the letter sent 
|| to Mr. Calhoun; but he has thought atthe better way to 
suppress it inthe copy for public ation. 
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as is usual, shown the fop of the stage, | 
as the place most proper for him. In 
this manner he performed his journey. 
On his return, notwitstanding the increas- 
ed severity of the weather, the outside 
seat only could he procure. A white 
passenger, who was in the stage, and 
who had brought with him a dog, had 
it placed on the top of the stage in com- 
pany with my friend; but the cold be- 
come so intense that he (my friend) could 
scarcely bear it; and the master of the 
dog began to think that his shivering ani- 
mal was in danger of freezing. And what 
course do you suppose was pursued at 
such a crisis? Why, I will tell you? 
wo The dog was taken into the stage, 
AND MY WORTHY COLORED FRIEND WAS 
LEFT TO SUFFER ON THE OUTSIDE !”’ 
Such heartless brutality, Mr. Editor, 
is almost without a parallel. It bears 
its own comment. A. SPECTATOR. 
AIDS 
SLAVERY. 
Written for the celebration of the Fourth of 
July. 
“ Slavery is a dark shade on the map of the U. States.” 
La Fayette. 
We have a goodly clime, 
Broad vales and streams we boast, 
Our mountain frontiers frown sublime, 
Old ocean guards our coast ; 
Suns bless our harvest fair, 
With fervid smile serene, 
But a dark shade is glittering there !— 
What can its blackness mean? 


We have a birthright proud, 
For onr young sons to claim, 
An eagle soaring o’er the cloud, 
In freedem and in fame; 
We have a scutcheon bright, 
By our dead fathers bought— 
A fearful spot distained its white !— 
Who hath such evil wrought? 


Our banner o’er the sea 
Looks forth with starry eye, 
Emblazoned, glorious, bold and free, 
A letter on the sky, 

What hand, with shameful stain, 
Hath marred its heavenly blue? 
The yoke! the fetter! and the chain! 

Say, are these emblems true ? 


This day doth music rare 
Swell through our nation’s bound, 
But Afric’s wailing mingles there, 
And Heaven doth hear the sound / 
O God of power! we turn 
In penitence to thee, 
Bid our loved land the lesson learn— 


To bid the slave be free. Sigourney. 








. . a - : antenatal 
ADDRESS 

OF THE CHESTER COUNTY ANTI-SLAVERY 
CONVENTION, 


(Held at Coatesville, Chester County, Pa., on 
the 22d and 23d of May, 1837, ) to the in- 
habitants of Chester County and parts ad- 
jacent, 


FeLttow Citizens :—There is one sense in 
which it may be said that knowledge on the 
interesting subject of the equal rights of man, 
in accordance with the American doctrine of 
the Declaration of Independence, and in 
agreement with the benign spirit of the gos- 
pel, is not wanting in Chester county; yet, 
in another sense, may it not be said, that for 
want of a proper examination of the subject, 
there are those within our borders whose pro- 
fessions and actions are inconsistent with 
each other—those who secretly approve, or 
unsparingly deal out intolerant, persecuting 
and disgraceful measures, not only to the free 
colored people residing in our county, but 
even to their friends, the advocates of univer- 
sal freedom—those who (honestly ranking 
themselves among the friends of the colored 
man) oppose anti-slavery measures, ad vocat- 
ing the colonization system as the only means 
by which we can rid our country of the ne- 
farious system of slavery—those who justify 
their apathy and indifference, by assuming 
the argument that the colored man has not 
equal rights and privileges, because he is an 
inferior being, supporting themselves in this 
opinion by the evidences furnished by the 
uneducated black man, whose ignorance-and 
degradation are the necessary and certain off- 
spring of their parent, slavery;—and although 
we are aware there may be those who con- 
sider themselves as having arrived at the 
acme of knowledge upon this subject, and 
consequently it would be useless for us to 
refer them to the opinions of the most dis- 
tinguished statesmen and philanthropists that 
have lived—unavailing to refer them to his 
precepts and example who pronounced his 
blessings upon the merciful ; who came into 
the world to “loose the bands of wicked- 
ness, to undo the heavy burdens and let the 
oppressed go free.”” We feel ourselves im- 
pelled thus to address you, our absent fellow 
citizens, and respectfully solicit that you re- 
examine and re-consider this important sub- 
ject—read the works, and compare the views 
advanced by Jay, Birney, Smith, Child, 
Grimke, and others, who have been lon 
known as the advocates of freedom—discuss 
dispassionately the arguments for and against 
immediate emancipation—examine the pages 
of the National Enquirer, a paper published 
by the indefatigable B. Lunpy, for the Penn- 
sylvania Anti-Slavery Society—neglect not 
the New Testament, which breathes forth 
the benign and heavenly doctrine of the gos- 
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pel, proving itself by the maxims it contains, 
to be the best Anti-Slavery book in the world. 
We feel confident, that a candid perusal of 
the preceding works will assist in dispelling 
prejudice, enlightening and improving the 
understanding, ameliorating the heart and 
affections, and teaching us to abhor the act 
of buying, selling, or stealing our fellow men, 
fellow heirs of immortality. Since igno- 
rance is a fruitful source of outrage, and is 
no doubt the cause of the numerous mobs 
which have disgraced our country during the 
last three years, from which the formerly 
peaceful limits of Chester county have not 
been exempt, we hope to be able, by promot- 
ing a thorough examination of this subject, 
to remove the cause, that the shameful effect 
may cease. ‘I'hese things are matters of his- 
tory, and stand as stains upon the charaeters 
of their actors and abettors, and upon all 
whose duty it is to support and faithfully 
execute the laws. If not as citizens of the 
United States, as citizens of Pennsylvania, 
we have in some degree washed our hands 
from the foul stain of slavery—other states 
have adopted similar measures, and we have 
reason to believe, through the progress of 
light and the power of a pure moral influence, 
the slave states will, ere long, feel their in- 
terest and duty calling upon them to do like- 
wise. For their action we must wait, for 
the hastening of the time we may devoutly 
pray ; but as to them, it appertains to act or 
to suffer the consequences of delay. We 
disclaim all intention to interfere with their 
sovereignty: but as the citizens of the slave 
states are answerable for their own laws, so 
are we, and you, and every citizen of the 
United States, answerable for the laws of the 
District of Columbia, over which Congress 
has exclusive legislation. The slave laws 
there, though originally enacted by the states 
of Maryland and Virginia, are adopted and 
sanctioned by Congress. Examine them for 
yourselves, and judge whether or not they 
breathe that spirit of justice and equal rights 
which the Declaration of Independence to 
forcibly declares. Is it justice, or does it 
resound to our credit, that the most extensive 
slave market to be found in any civilized 
country, is located within the limits of the 
metropolis of this Union—that within its 
boundaries the slave merchant exercises the 
arbitrary power of consigning his victims to 
his own private dungeon—storing them away 
in the hold of his vessel, or marching them | 
chained in coffles, through the capitol of a| 
nation professing to be the most free and en- | 
lightened upon the earth. The citizens of | 
the free states know these facts to exist— 

inany of them feel the accountability, and 

we are year after year, praying Congress to 

abolish slavery and the slave trade within | 








the limits of the District. Hitherto our re-| 


uneinemeteitmementeall 
monstrances and petitions have been treated 
with contempt, and the signers of them re- 
viled and slandered, because they presume to 
exercise this constitutional right. We de- 
sire not to relax our exertions—light and 
knowledge are extending, and will continue 
to extend in geometrical proportion. More 
than one thousand Anti-Slavery Societies al- 
ready exist, and so soon as the institution of 
Slavery in this country shall be dispassionate- 
ly examined and fearlessly and publicly dis- 
cussed by ali parties, a brighter day will 
dawn upon our beloved country—our right to 
petition, and the duty of Congress to consider 
and legislate upon the subject, will be ac- 
knowledged, and deliverance to millions who 
are ready to perish, will be nigh even at the 
door.’ We believe the existence of slavery 
in the District of Columbia and the Territo- 
ries to ‘be unconstitutional. In the amend- 
ment of the U. S. Constitution, Art. 5th, it 
is said, ‘* Norshall any person be deprived 
of life, liberty, or property, without due pro- 
cess of law.”” We would ask, by what pro- 
cess of law the slaves have been deprived jo 
their liberty ? 





[We are particularly requested to insert 
the following article.—If the reader will ex- 
cuse, we have nothing more to say. 

Epiror. } 
From the Delaware County Republican, 
Mr. Enitor: 

The attention of a reader of ‘Abolition Li- 
terature,’’ was recently attracted by an arti- 
cle in the **Genius of Universal Emancipa- 
cones (partly quoted below;) and the follow- 

lines were written in consequence. I 
will thank you to publish them, though 
‘‘words are idle’? in commendation of a gen- 
tleman whose reputation is too well establish- 
ed to be raised by praise, or lowered by cen- 
sure. 

THE VOW. 

In the *Genius of Universal Emancipa- 
tion,’ for Nov. 1832, the Editor of that 
work, Bensamin Lunpy, thus alludes to his 
early impressions: ‘Then did his young 
heart bound within his bosom, and his heated 
blood boil in his veins, on seeing droves of a 
dozen or twenty ragged men chained together 
and driven through the streets, bare-headed 
and bare-footed, through mud and snow, by the 
remorseless ‘soul sellers,’? with horsewhips 
and bludgeons in their hands!! It was the 
frequent repetition of such scenes as these, in 
the town of Wueretine, Virginia, that made 
those durable impressions on his mind rela- 
tive to the horrors of the slave system, which 
have induced him to devote himself to the 
cause of Universal Emancipation. During an 


apprenticeship with a respectable mechanic 
of that place, he was, by these and other 
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means, made acquainted with the cruelties and 


the despotism of slavery, as tolerated in this 
land; and he made a solemn vow to Alinighty 
God, that, if favored with health and strength, 
he would break at Jeast one link of that pon- 


derous chain of oppression, when he should 
become a man.” 


And he has kept it changeless!y!—Oh, when he breathed 
that vow, 

Who could have deem'd he’d tread such path unshrink- 
ingly ‘till now’ ?-- 

Not they who o'er ficticious woe, in sume wild romance 
mourn, 

And waste their sympathy for ills that never have been 
borne, 


But to Ais uneconquer’d spirit has been many a trial 
known, 

Such as (unsketch'’d by faney) come in real life alone; 

And onward, onward pressing still,—no momentary 
suuse 

E’cer ekeaiee his high and fearless course in Freedom’s sa- 
cred cause. 


That cause will be triumphent!--and, if not on earth, in 
Heaven 

The reward of his devote iness assuredly be given; 

HE, who received that ‘vow’ has watched his devious 
pathway o’er, 

Has led him through the fire unscathed,--unharm'd from 

shore to shore. 
He will not bow to human power,--to pride of wealth or 


birth; 
But he asks and trusts Jehovah's aid in his chosen path on 
earth, 
May, 1837. Y. Z. 


a = ee 
HAYTIAN LITERATURE. 


Nhe following article is from the * &e- 
ublicain,” a literary periodical work, pub- 
lished at Port-au-Prince, Hayti. It was 
translated by ahighly esteemed young friend, 
in this city, to whom we tender our thankful 
acknowledgments. —EpirTor. | 


There are two kinds of poetry, artificial 
and natural. The first is found among all 
nations, either original in its form, or bor- 
rowed from some other people; but the pe- 
culiar spirit of the latter, depends upon the 
manners anc traditions of the people among 
whom it hasiis birth. That poetry which is 
untrammelled by art, which is poured forth 
according to nature’s own dictates, is then 
essentially characteristic. Like a wild flower, 
growing in a solitary wilderness, it drinks 
only the dew of heaven, deriving its life and 
delicious perfume from the rich stores of a 
virgin land ;—but transport it to the cultivat- 
ed garden, to the splendid parterre, and it will 
droop, it will wither, it will die. 

When a Society is in its original state, and 
the transforming hand of civilization has not 
yet been Jaid upon it, natural poetry predomi- 
nates:—every man is then a poet; the re- 
cital of their achievements is the song of all; 
it forms a general concert. If then we wish 
to study the history of any people in this 
primitive stage of their existence, let their 
epic poetry be spread before us:—there will 
we find an account of their history, science, 
belief, manners, passions, social institutions, 
—all that they knew of heaven, or of earth. 


] 
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But when civilization produces another poe- 
try—when the period of art has arrived, poe- 
tical genius is confined to individuals; as is 
the case at the present day, when each work 
bears a name, each poet chooses his own de- 
partment. Even then, notwithstanding the 
prevalence of art, there is a natural poetry 
which is also confined to individuais, having 
neither rules nor centre, (unless it be the 
heart of the poet, ) a spontaneous song, ex- 
haling in the open air, in the light of the 
noon-day sun, or beneath the canopy of the 
star-lit heavens: it is a flower that is found 
on the highway, beneath the shade of the 
cottage roof, in the forest, or on the moun- 
tain. 

At the present time, more than at any other, 
native poetry is appreciated. It is a rare 
circumstance to find, in this day of science 
and learning, a man without education and 
scientific knowledge, who is yet a poet—a 
great poet. We can hardly conceive it pos- 
sible. Whata prodigy then is Shakspeare ; 
—who is said to have created more than any 
other subordinate being—and many others, 
whom the followers of art will never sur- 
pass. 

Native poetry has this merit—in it all is 
pure, true, instinctive, spontaneous; its es- 
sential character depending upon the absence 
of culture, principles and rules. Artificial 
poetry, on the contrary, is like the flower in 
which culture multiplies the petals in giving 
ita beautiful and symmetrical form. 


* * “ * * 


This precious native poetry is sought for 
in all situations; from the depths of a crowd- 
ed populace it is drawn forth, like a pearl 
from the bottom of the ocean. Investigation 
is not pursued, exclusively, at home; expe- 
ditions are prepared, of artists who traverse 
the sea, to penetrate the mines of poetry 
among untutored nations in virgin lands. 
This curiosity is not puerile; it is an evi- 
dence of the value, of the importance, of the 
object; for a single stanza of poetry, obtain- 
ed from the people thus visited, contains 
more than the most minute relations. All 
indigenous nations have necessarily traditions, 
and a poetry which is native in the primitive 
epochs of its existence, but becomes art/ficial 
when civilization and culture are introduced, 
This principle, without the facts, would serve 
to convifice us that we, Haytians of the pre- 
sent day, have not a native poctry—we who 
have been transplanted to a Jand which, by 
the force of events, has become our country. 
But the aboriginal inhabitants of Hayti pos- 
sessed poetry, and traditions, which history 
has not transmitted tous. The fate of this 
unfortunate race is well known; they left only 
the names of theirsovereigns,and the remem- 


brance of their resistance against their con- 
querors. 
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When acacique died, his successor per- 
formed his funeral with magnificence. They 
Jaid the body of the sovereign in the grave, 
celebrating in song the actions of his reign, 
and praising his personal qualities. ‘These 
songs were repeated on all solemn occasions. 
—Anacoana, sister of the cacique Behechio, 
and his successor in the command of this 
part of the island, then called the kingdom 
of Xaragua, was celebrated for her poetry. 
When the Castillions took possession of her, 
she went to meet them, followed by a band 
of Indian women, who flourished flowering 
branches in the air, and sang the ballads 
composed by their queen, the loss of which 
we must exceedingly regret. 

The aborigines of Hayti adored a God, 
whom they believed to be a spiritnal being, 
sitting in the heavens, Creator and Supreme 
ruler of the world. When men transgressed 
in the performance of worsHip, or when their 
god received an offence from a cacique or 
other important personage, he manifested his 
anger by calling forth the hurricane and un- 
chaining the sea, withering immense forests 
by his breath, overturning the mountains, and 
drying up the waters of the lakes and rivers. 
But when, on the contrary, he had reason to 
rejoice, he doubled the fecundity of the earth 
and waters, adorned the mountains and plains 
with the most splendid vegetation, and multi- 
plied every where the flowers and birds ; 
whilst the sun and stars, catching new bright- 
ness from his joy shone forth with unusual 
splendour. ‘They performed rites of seconda- 
ry importance in honor of subaltern deities, 
of which the sun was the first; 
ed that the sun and the moon removed to the 
heavens from the greatest cavern of the is- 
land, which cavern was the object of special 
veneration ; they chose for their temples the 
most beautifully ornamented caves; their 
ceremonies for the celebration of marriages, 
obsequies, and the consecration of vows, were 
pompous, and their customs poetic. 

All these facts, and many others too nume- 
rous to mention here, attest the existence of 
arich poetry. It is well known that the na- 
tives of Hayti composed hymns for all so- 
lemnities, and upon all occasions. As we 
have already said, they sang 
their sovereigns,songs in which they recount- 
ed the wars and other events of his reign, 
and his individual qualities; these were true 
poetic annals, which, united to the hymns 
addressed to their different deities, would 
form an epic poem, very interesting in this 
age of investigation, Besides these com- 
positions, the music of their dances consisted 
of songs, infinite in number, the principal 
object of which must have been to pourtray 
the manners and customs of the times. They 
had also war-songs, and songs in commemo- 
ration of their victories and defeats. 


, on the death of 





they believ- | 








What has become of this poetry ?—like its 
authors, it has disappeared. Not the least 
particle of it remains. All the songs were 
traditional, and inscribed on the memory ; 
and it is not known that the aborigines were 
acquainted with any kind of writing. We 
know nothing with certainty of their bards, 
and very little of their traditions; the few 
fragments which remain of these, serve only to 
increase our regret, and who can tell what 
alteration even these may have undergone! 
An entire people, with all their poetic re- 
cords cut off from the earth! Castillians of 
the 15th century, this is your work! What 
crime unparallelled for a little gold! 


E. N. 








Address of the Haytian Abolition Society 
to the Haytian People. 
FELLOW CiTIzENs: 

Slavery exists!—-It exists in all its 
terrific forms in the United States of Ame- 
rica, the republic so highly vaunted. 
Haytians, your colored brethren are en- 
chained! ‘They groan under the yoke 
of oppression. You have broken the 
chains that were imposed upon you; you 
are free and independent; and you have 
sworn to maintain these sacred rights to 
the last sigh against all those who shall 
dare to attempt to ravish them from you. 
Noble resolution! By your bravery and 
your unheard of efforts, you have suc- 
ceeded in ensuring yourselves a real ex- 
istence, and the true enjoyment of your 
inalienable rights. But, recollect, that 
there exist near three millions of your fel- 
lows in slavery in America, who are on- 
ly considered as brute beasts, and de- 
prived both of the liberty of their bodies 
as well as that of their minds, subject to 
all the horrors that imagination can con- 
ceive, and even beyond. Haytians! 
Slavery exists! At this sole assurance, 
all the stupendous energies of your lofty 
souls ought to be aroused. It is time— 
ves, it is time to destroy, to annihilate 
this hydra, which has occasioned so much 
desolation on earth. And who ought 
better—and who ought more than you, 
to co-operate in this vast work?—a work 
which will draw down upon you, not on- 
ly the blessings of your oppressed race, 
but those of the Divinity. Itis time that 


all men, throughout the globe, should be 
free; it is time to procure deliverance to 
the captives—to ‘set at liberty them that 
The destined period for 


are bruised.’ 
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this purpose appears to be arrived. Gi- 
gantic movements are making to this ef- 
fect. ‘The tocsin of general liberty has 
sounded. ‘The genius of Universal 
Emanciption’ has descended from heaven, 
and has proclaimed that all men must be 
free. Numerous societies have been 


formed in America, the land where the | 


evil exists in all its extent, and with all 
the horrors which accompany it; and in 
England, where the philanthropists are 
occupied about the same with much zeal. 
And, Haytians, will you be behind hand 
in aiding, by all your moral and pecu- 
niary means, so exalted and desirable an 
object?’ Humanity cries ; justice exalts 
her voice ; every thing that is sacred to 
man, declares and demands general liber- 
ty, universal emancipation from slavery. 
You enjoy the happy privilege ‘of sit- 
ting under your own vine and under your 
own fig tree, none daring to make you 
afraid;’ you are surrounded with all that 





is dear to you, without the fear of being 


deprived of them by barbarity or violence; | 


your tender spouse, your endeared chil- 
dren, parts of yourselves; your beloved 
parents, the objects of your most affec- 
tionate solicitude, all embrace you in 
their arms, without the trembling of hor- 
ror at the danger of being every moment 
torn from them, at the will or the infer- 
nal caprice of relentless oppressors. 


Hardly can one credit such a species of 


infamy, that innocent fathers and moth- 
ers should be forcibly separated from 
their infants, and the most sacred ties 
sundered by insensible men, enemies of 
human nature; however, the fact exists— 
innumerable victims of this kind are 





daily sacrificed on the altar of slavery. | 
Your brethren, the decendants of the Afri- |) 


can and Indian races, are subjected to the | 


privation of their liberty, to cruelties 
which cause humanity to shudder, and 
against which they have no other recourse 
than their appeals to heaven for allevia- 
tion or relief. Is there a compassionate 
heart among you, which can remain in- 
sensible to their cries?’ The society for 
the Universal Abolition of Slavery de- 
mands your help; it desires the freedom, 
without exception, of all those who are 
in bonds. ‘The society claims your aid; 
it addresses itself to your liberal princi- 
ples; to the most powerful sensibilities 


| 
] 
| 


. 
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of your generous hearts, to maintain and 
assist the holy cause which they advo- 
cate—the cause of suffering humanity— 
the cause of your brethren who are 
plunged into a most frightful misery. 
Come to our succor, by your pecuniary 
and moral means; sustain the hands of 
those undaunted champions, of those no- 
ble philanthropists, who risk their lives 
and their fortunes, and who devote their 
talents and their property to struggle 
against the most terrible oppression, and 
to extirpate sLavery from the earth. It 
is worthy of a free people to lend their 
support to an enterprise so glorious as 
that of the acquirement of liberty for all 
the human race. 


’ 


From the New York Sun. 
THE BEAUTIFUL SLAVE. 

A gentleman of fortune in this city, 
has lately received a letter from his bro- 
ther, who is President of one of the Mo- 
bile banks, who mentions, among other 
matters relative to the present distressing 
times, some interesting incidents touch- 
ing the sale of the effects of a late mer- 
chant of that city, Mr. N*****. This 
gentleman was possessed of a beautiful 
female slave about 18 years of age. At 
the North she would have been taken for 
a brunette; being as unlike the French 
creoles as possible. Indeed it was said 
that she had not a drop of French, and 
but precious little African blood in her 
veins. Nevertheless she was a slave at 
the time of her master’s failure, and 
as such became the property of his credi- 
tors. An individual (a broker) to whom 
he owed some $10,000, determined to 
possess himself of this girl, if possible, 
and it was likewise the intention of the 
broken merchant to redeem her at all ha- 
All the creditors except the bro- 
ker agreed that N***** might retain his 
slave on giving a good endorsed twelve 
months’ note for $1500, with interest. 
He alone demanded the sale of the girl 
under the hammer, and the unfortunate 
merchant was compelled to submit—de- 
termining, however, to have some of his 
friends buy her for him. ‘The day of 








sale having arrived, Mr. N***** was un- 
der no apprehension but that he could re- 
tain his Martha for something less than 
$2000, and he had made arrangements 
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to meet that sum in 1 full, and commission- 

ed one of his friends to make the pur- 

chase for him. But what was his sur- 

prise and indignation to see his refrac- 

tory creditor make the first bid $2500! 

He was not thus to be baulked, and his 
friend bid $2600. ‘The creditor, however, 

persisted in over-bidding until the beau- 

tiful Martha was struck off at $4,500! 

It was utterly out of the power of the 
broken merchant to raise money even for 
the last bid he had made upon his Martha, 
had it succeeded in purchasing her, and 
his creditor would doubtless have still | 
over-bid him, had he gone higher. He, 
must therefore, lose her or pay the full | 
amount of the $10,000 debt, which it| 
was impossible for him to do. What! 
was then to be done. Martha would| 
never consent to part with her master. | 
He had purchased her on his first arrival at | 
the South, more than eight years ago, at | 
her own request, she then living about | 
twenty miles from Mobile. 





pleasure and suprise she was liberated by 
the purchaser, who appropriated a hand- 
some apartment in his own house to her 
use. The same night she started for 
Savannah per express, unbeknown to 
any one save the faithful N*****, $1000 
reward was immediately offered for her 
apprehension and the detection of those 
who had aided in her escape; and on the 
fifth day the reward was doubled—mes- 
sengers also having been sent to New 
Orleans, and in several other directions. 
A fortnight passed, and no tidings of the 
beautiful slave Martha. Every one sus- 
pected, though none could prove, that 
her former master had aided in her es- 
cape. Mr. N***** had now nearly ar- 
ranged his affairs, and was about to leave 
Mobile. His stubborn creditor had tried, 


| by every means in his power, to procure 


an indictment against him, but without 
success; when on the evening befcre 
N*****’s departure, his friend, at his de- 


He had | sire, called upon the creditor, to endeavor 


given her every advantage of education, || if possible to purchase a release of the 


and brought her up as tenderly as though | 
she were his own daughter; and now she 
would sooner part with life itself than’ 
become a slave. | 

Her feelings, on learning her situation 
(for N***** had carefully concealed the 
announcement of the sale from her) were 
probably similar to those which the proud | 
daughter of any citizen would experience | 
in like predicament; for the fact of her be- | 
ing a slave was known to but few in Mo-| 
bile. She, therfore, sent word to her 
purchaser, that she would never leave her 
present abode alive. In answer to this 
message, he sent two officers to take her | 
into custody. Meantime Mr. N***** 
had encouraged her that she should cer- | 
tainly escape her doom, and embark for 
New York, whither he would join her | 
in a short time, never again to return; | 
and he would there marry her. | 

Martha was shortly after this placed 
in the common jail at Mobile as a stub- 
born servant; but fortunately the keeper | 
interested himself in her behalf, and she || 


title to Martha. 
| ker, ss] 


| 








‘*No,’’ replied the bro- 
would sooner spend $10,000 
than be tricked by the infernal Yankee!”’ 
N***** took his leave, depositing $800 
with his friend, which was all the spare 
money he had, and instructing him to 
purchase with it the freedom of Martha, 
if possible. 

Within one month from the time 
N ***** left Mobile, the extensive house 
of R. M. & Brothers, cotton brokers, 
stopped payment; and in due time, the 
sale of their personal property devolved 
upon an auctioneer. Among the living 


‘| chattels disposed of, the title to the béau- 


tiful slave Martha, (then absent,) but who 
cost $4,500 was struck off to the friend 


of N***** for sixty-two dollars! 


| gentleman who 


This narrative is no fiction—the writer 
of the letter first mentioned being the 
identical purchaser of the slave Martha. 
His immediate object in writing to the 
furnished us with the 
‘above, was to ascertain the whereabouts 
of his friend N*****; as he had been 


enjoyed equal comforts to those of her || unable to hear from him since his impor- 


master’s house. 


} tant purchase, though he had immediate- 
Just ten days after this, Martha signi- | | ly written to New York, 


fied her consent to leave the prison, ‘and | him with it. 


acquainting 
We have been promised 


take up her abode with her new master, | | an introduciion to the heroine of this 
W ith || narrative, and her now happy husband. 


the heartless creditor of N*****. 





‘ 
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LINES 


Written under a Print representing a color=- 
ed person kneeling ti chains. 


Father of all! Thou supreme Lord! 

Earth is thy footstool, hear our prayer.— 
Teach stony hearts to feel thy word, 

And free from woe a land so fair. 


Shall Ethiopia raise her hands 

In prayer to Thee, and Thou not hear ? 
While manacled by cruel bands, 

Will mercy not incline Thine ear ? 


Bereft of all, my offspring, sold 

In tender years to distant lands,— 
Thus barter’d by the lust of Gold, 

To bear a tyrant’s harsh commands; 


Far from those dear parental ties, 
Which wake in hearts a fervent thrill ; 
There all of soc‘al comfort dies, 
And every joy that grief can kill. 


My Husband, partner of my woe, 
‘Torn from my arms, is doom’d to toil, 
Where misery’s bitter waters flow, 
And tears, and blood, inbrue the soil. 


All ties of nature rudely broke, 

That soothe the soul to bear its wrongs ; 
And by this unrelenting stroke, 

Crush’d the Jast hope, to life belongs ! 


Almighty power! the work is thine, 
To stay the oppressor’s ruthless hands, 
Who mock thy Sovereign will Divine! 
And Woman bind in barbarous bands. 


S. J. 
6Se- 
Hear it and hail it ;---the call, 
Island to island prolong ; 
Liberty! liberty !---all 
Join in the jubilee song ; 
Hark! ’tis the children’s hosannas that ring, 
Hark! they are free whose voices unite ; 
While England, the Indies, and Africa sing, 
“AmeN, HaLLetusan!” at “Let there be ight.” 


Montzomery. 














— <i — 


«THEY FILL OUR PRISONS !” 

It is sometimes said that there are more 
crimes committed by colored people than 
by whites, in proportion to numbers. We 
answer: 

1. It is an ascertained fact, and is 
so admitted by the Recorder and the 
Officers in the prisons, that the offences 
for which colored people are committed 
are generally trivial. ‘he official records 
show almost every committal to be either 
for petty larceny or for assault and batte- 
ry. Very seldom, indeed, is a murder 
committed, or any of the more outrage- 
ous crimes, by one of this despised class 
—so that the extra number of crimes, if 
such there be, of blacks, will not more 
than balance the enormity of the fewer 
crimes of whites. 

2. ‘There must be a reason for the dif- 
ference in the character of their crimes. 
If the black man is really worse, why 
does he not commit, at least, as many 
of the more heinous crimes?—The fact is 
this: Owing to the prejudice that exists, 

First. Many of them are convicted for 
offences of which they are innocent 

Second. They are frequently convict- 
ed of offences so trivial, that in a white 
man they would be overlooked, or, at 
least, settled without a resort to law. In 
the case of colored people, also, crimes 
are always magnified. 

In proof of these two assertions, a fact 
mdy be stated, which, I believe, would 
be fully substantiated by the officers of 
the Moyamensing prison—that many 
colored people, residing in the lower 
part of the city, are sent to that prison 
by Magistrates of that district for alleged 
violations of the law, merely for the pur- 
pose of securing to the Magistrates and 
Constables the fees incident on their 
committal, which are paid by their friends 
to obtain their release. 

3. Even if the blacks did commit more 
thefts and other crimes than the whites, 
which I think is not the case, two things 
are to be considered. 

First. Many of the convicts may have 
been slaves, and taught from infancy that 
it is not acrime to steal, by the example 
of their masters who were continually 
robbing them of their all. 

Second. Prejudice prevents them from 
learning trades and following any but the 
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wet meni: il employ ments, in a Ww aed de- 
grades them,—and also withholds from 
them respect, even where it is due. 
that the colored people have reason to 


‘ | 
So 


} 
| 


‘time ae er sould take possession v it. 
“And what Power would consent to such 
posession ? 


‘* Let us state the question as between 


think, that let them do what they may, || England and the United States, since the 
they will be but little more respected | former holds the sceptre of the seas, and 


than if they live 
The great restraint, then, upon whites 
keeping them from crime, to wit: the 
fear of losing respectability, does not 
exist, or in but a sinall degree, in the case 
of colored people. 

Remembering these tro facts, it 
be expected that an undue number of 


c1iminals will be found among them. If) | 


this is not the case, the fact is very hono- || 
rable to their character. I be liev ‘ve it is 
not the case. , ©. G. 





THE ISLAND OF CUBA. 


We have translated the following ex- | 
tract from the speech of the deputy | 


Sancho, in the cortes of Spain, delivered 
on the Ist of April last. 
views of the Spanish Government in re- 
lation to this 
commercial importance, not only 
Spain but to the United States. 

debate came up under 
give representation to Cuba in the Cortes. 
The attention of the Government of the 
United States was early 
island, 


to 


The 


which could not remain in¢@ifler- 


ent to its political condition, considering | 


its geographic position, and particularly 
its social institutions, which are analo- 
gous to those of our Southern States. 
This portion of our Confederacy, as well 
as the Republic of ‘Texas, must ever have 
a deep interest in the question of slavery 
in Cuba: 


“If, gentlemen, the island of Cuba | 
should cease to be Spanish it must be- 


long to the negro. It cannot come un- 
der. the power of any other nation, be- 
cause, firstly, there is no nation power- 


ful enough to subjugate 400,000 negroes, | 


who under the tropics shall say, ‘we 
will not be governed by you.”’ Second- 
ly because, if any nation should attempt 
to take possession of it, some rival Pow- 
er would oppose the design. In strict 
truth, and without figure of speech, the 


island Cuba is the key ofthe Gulf of 


Mexico, and no other than a great mari- ||doned to itself. 
7 





It discloses the | 


island, which is of so much | 


| 
| 


1 
| 
| 


in idleness and vice. || the other is a maritime Power in the 
| neighborhood of the Island. 


‘Could the United States consent that 


| Enoland should own the island of Cuba? 


In addition to the fact that Cuba is the 


key of the Gulf of Mexico, we must keep 


MUAY | 


— 


in mind one other important circum- 
It is well known that the coast 

America, in that quarter, has but very 
ie ‘w ports. ‘I‘he island of Cuba, on the 
contrary, may be said to be one whole 
port. Jt has thirty-four good harbors, 
and of these, fifteen are ca :pable of con- 


taining large squadrons. ‘his is a suf- 


‘ficient consideration to prevent it from 


a proposition to | 


attracted to this | 


falling 


} 
| 


into the hands of a maritime 
power; besides this advantage, there is 
| this, that Cuba furnishes ship timber for 
any quantity of vessels. 
. ™ Would England allow the United 
| States to take possession of Cuba? Eng- 
land, as the mistress of Gibraltar, has di- 
vided the forces of Spain and France; as 
mistress of the Llonian isles, she com- 
mands the Adriatic; and with the Cape 
of Good Hope, she holds the key of In- 
dia. Would she, then, permit Cuba to 
be held by a third Power. 

“Long and protracted wars, with great 
effusion of blood, must happen before 


this could take pl ace. ‘The United 
States would not consent to this change 
‘of masters so soon as Great Britain. 


| We all know that the rivers emptying 
| Into the Gulf of Mexico flow frow the 
mountains of the United States. In their 
valleys is growing an immense popula- 
tion. Ali the productions of those coun- 
tries have their debouche at New Orleans, 
which is the principal port of commerce 
on the Gulf of Mexico. If the United 
States should consent to the occupation 
of Cuba by Great Britain, it would beas 
if,a merchant should send the key of his 
money chest to another person, and say, 
'fyou are the master of that chest. 
‘There is no alternative, gentleman; 
the island of Cuba must remain under 
Spanish protection, or it must be aban- 
If left to itself, it must 
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become a negro Government. ‘The 
effeminate and enervated whites would 


not be able to oppose the negro popula- 
tion in that burning climate. 


‘It may be said that the whites 
possess wealth and knowledge. ‘They 
possessed them also in St. Domingo. 
But of what avail are wealth and know- 
ledge, when opposed to brutal force; 
when the question is one of exposure to 
the elements, of bearing fatigue, to which 
the slave is accustomed, and of suffering 
the heat of the sun, of which the negro 
declares himself to be the child? What 
would be the result? The whites would 
be subdued;, as they were exterminated 
in St. Domingo.”’ 


PETITIONS-=- MEMORIALS--REMON- 
STRANCES. 

It is gratifying to observe the spirit, and 
the energy, with which our friends, to the 
east and west, are moving upon the subject 
of memorializing Congress against the an- 
nexation of Texas to the United States, &c. 
The Anti-Slavery Presses, as well as many 
others, hitherto dormant and apathetic, are 
now wakening and rousing to action, with 
the most laudable and zealous enthusiasm. 
Resolutions have been passed at hundreds of 
public meetings, and memorials are circulat- 
ing for signatures, in perhaps every free State 
of the Union, protesting against the unhal- 
lowed and tyrannical scheme of national ag- 
gression. 

But the discussion of this question is not, 
by any means, confined to abolitionists. 
Every man, and woman, who is not an advo- 
cate of slavery, and willing to bow the neck to 
the yoke of southern slaveholding domination, 
must perceive the absolute necessity of tak- 
ing an immediate and decided stand against 
it. Itis, emphatically, the MOST IMPOR- 
TANT QUESTION that at present con- 
cerns the non-slaveholding States of this con- 
federacy. Sosure as the SLAVEHOLD- 
ING PARTY (which numbers thousands 
of members in our free States ) shall effect 
this diabolical purpose, the whole nation 
will be subjected to their Egyptian control, 
and our liberties will be trampled in the 
dust,—or, the Union will speedily be 








— - 


rent asunder, and bloodshed and slaughter 
will crimson its plains and its valleys. 

And the period is near at hand, when the 
great political battle will be fought. AT 
THE COMING EXTRA SESSION OF 
CONGRESS, THE SUBJECT WILL, 
NO DOUBT, BE INTRODUCED. 

3” We have recently conversed with one 
of the most intelligent members of Con- 
gress, 


whose opinion entirely coincides 


with our own in this matter. He states that 
EVERY EXERTION WILL BE MADE, 
TO TAKE UP THE PROPOSITION 
AND HURRY IT THROUGH BY THE 
AID OF THE cp PREVIOUS QUES- 
TION £0) WITHOUT DEBATE. This 
they will endeavour to accomplish by 
a Combination Vote. ‘The two political 
parties will “bury the hatchet” of dis- 
cord—Northern ** Administration men” and 
Southern ** Whigs” will unite—the Lion and 
the Tiger will crouch together, in order to 
secure the valuable prey, which they have 
agreed to divide between them, or possess in 
common. Nothing will prevent this but 
the timely—the IMMEDIATE exertions of 
the friends of justice and peace, to load the 
tables of Congress with their memorials and 
remonstrances against it. Citizens of the 
Free States! there is no time for further de- 
liberation. —Action, ACTION, is the only 
consideration now, 





TEXAS. 

In corroboration of the views expressed, 
in the preceding article, relative to the designs 
of the slaveholding party in the United States, 
and their pirate hordes in Texas, we copy 


the following from the New York “ Sunday 
Morning News.” 


‘The determination so generally expres- 
sed in favor of theincorporation of Texas 
into the Union, is based upon the fact that 
the measure is necessary, in order to strength- 
en the South against the machinations of the 
Northern adolitionists. 1f the Union continues, 
the South must be aided by the addition of four 
or five new States carved out of Texas, and one 
new State formed by the territory of Florida. 
There are now twelve slaveholding States out 
of twenty-six in the Union; and the addition 
of five more will give them a majority of six 
members in the Senate of the United States, 
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and enable thom to hold in check the radical | | 
ism of Northern representation in the House | 


of Representatives,’ 
Another eastern paper has the following 


S&S 


| 
important paragraph : | 





ast winter, the Washington correspondent | 
of the Journal of Commerce said, ‘it is neces- | 
sary for the southern States to strengthen | 
themselves by an alliance with Texas, against 
the northen abolition CONS) tracies—organized | 
and opet CONSPIFUcles, which alre ady mock 
and defy all legal and constitutional re- 1 
straints’! What soft language! If the abo- 1 
Jitionists are already so powerful as to be) 
above the Constitution and laws, what will | 
they be in two or three years more? 


| 
1 


Mr. Lunpy: 
I send you the following, which, if worthy, you 


may publish—if not please take the trouble of throw- 
ing it into the fire. 
” | 





Lt 

» a a | 
| 
| 


| 
| 
LINES | 
Written upon reading the proceedings of | 


the «« Convention to preserve the Integri- | } 
ty of the Wnion.” } 


And is it thus ’—was there no stain i 
Black, foul, and deep enough to show j 
Your low obeisance to the fane | 
Of Liberty and Virtue’s foe— 

But you must write your degradation, 
In characters so dark and drcar, | 
That, *till the downfall of this nation, | 
Which your base deed, and low prostration, 
Hath hurried forward many a year? 


Your names shall first and foremost be 
In every heart, where truly dwells 
That dim sense of expedicney, 

And that false spirit which rebels 
Against the tr uth that conscience sounds, 
W here virtue’s outraged in that home, 
She fondly thought was her’s alone, 

‘lo spre ad her peaceful love ar ound. 


Men, born and bred in Freedom’s bower, 
Were there, the oppressors fame to save ; 
And plead tor his exalted power, 

‘To wield the lash o’er helpless slave. 
Aye! the de ‘generate sons of those , 

Who from war’s fiery combat turning 

Did not forget that other’s woes 
Claimed like deliverance from the throes, 
Which in the wronged are ever burning. 


A minister of Jesus, too—— 

Of him, the meck and lowly hearted— 
At whose pure shrine are those to sue 
Who, from life’s pleasant pastures parted, 
Wish to seek comfort at that fountain, 
Which never will deny its streams 

Of Gospel love, and Heavenly beams, 

To those who toil on barren meuntain. 





And was it fitting, then, for thee 

Te raise thy voice, denouncing those 
Who, filled with he avenly charity, 

Dare plead for him, whom christian foes 
Tofreedom, and the rights of Man, 





Where ignorance, with iron band, 
And rude oppressor’s wanton hand, 
- Forces the slave to dwell ? 


Say, had it not far better been, 

If thou, an exile from thy home, 

Had told of that which thou had seen, 

E.re forced from that loved land to roam, 

For hatred to that very sin, 

Which now ‘neath tre emen’s piercing eye, 

Thou can’st excuse? Or was it but from idle 
whim, 

Perhaps from hate of friends and kin, 

That thou hast linked with ours thy destiny ? 


I leave thee to thy shame—if shame there be 

In that which thou hast done.--- 

Nor heap upon thy head more infamy, 

Than thy own actions have so justly won. 

When old * Time’s’ chilly hand shall rather cool 

That blood which through thy veins so madly 
pours ; 

Shall somewhat che ck that licenced tongue’s misrule; 

If e’en religion’s power can do no more--- 

Thou may’st repentthat thou hast played the fool. 


But hail to thee—thou bright effulgent star ! 
Shining amidst that conste dation dim— 

As the pure presence, which must ever bar 

Che path of fallen saint, or cherubim, 

Unto the gior tous realms of Life and Light :---) 
Stevens ! thy naine shall ever brightly glow 
Where truth’s revered, or inbor: n sense of right, 
Impel’s to plead with freedom’s sacred might 

For all who bend beneath the weight of misery 


and woe M. S. 


SOo- 
“NO DANGER! NO DANGER!! NO 
DANGER!!) 
This is the siren song that emphati- 
cally endangers our liberties. When 


‘the independence of ‘Texas was about 


to be recognized—the friends of liberty 
slept soundly, because they believed 
there was no danger!—Itis now known 
and understood that freedom of speech 
and of the press were on the very point 


| of being overturned in Massachusetts 
-and Rhode Island, a year or two ago.— 


But at the time the danger was most im- 


-minent, it was most difficult to make 
‘even abolitionists believe that any dan- 


ger existed! ‘The greater part of the 
danger was over, the very moment the 
people could be roused to see the dangers 
that threatened them. 

The people of the State of New York, 
are in greater danger, at the present mo- 
ment, than the people of Rhode Island 
and Massachusetts have ever been. And 


! yet they will not see their danger. .4bo- 


litionists will not see it! And here lies 


‘the chief danger. 


The people of the United States are 


Immured in that low darksome cell, ‘in the greatest danger of a Mexican war 
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—a British war—a 


war—and the dismemberment of the 
Union! The danger of the admission 


of ‘Texas into the Union, involves the 
danger of all these. ‘The event is appar- 
ently at our very aoa, and yet the na- 


tion sleeps on! Yes! and abolitionists 
themselves are asleep ! 
No danger! No pancer!! NO 


DANGER!!!” 

When a guilty and a stupid people 
ery ‘peace and safety,” then it is that 
‘‘ssudden destruction cometh, and pangs 
as of a woman in travail, 
not escape.”’—J/riend of Man. 


PETITIONS to CONGRESS remon- 
STRATING AGAINST THE 
TEXAS should be circulated for signa- 
tures, WITHOUT DELAY! This bu- 
siness should fake precedence of the peti- 
tions for the abolition of slavery in the 
District. ‘These /a‘ter will be in season 
if they are ready to be presented in De- 
cember. But in order to prevent fhe an- 
nexation of ‘TEXAS—A MEXICAN 
W AR--the gigantic growth of the 
SLAVEHOLDING 
dy SUBJUGATION of the NORTH fo 
the SOUTH, and the ultimate rupture 
and DISMEMBERMENT OF 


FIRST OF SEPTEMBER!!! 7% 

Such are the seitled convictions of our 
eastern friends who have attended closely 
to the progress of this subject. Such, 
we believe, is the opinion of BENJAMIN 
Lunpy, of Philadelphia, whose intimate 
acquaintance with every thing reiating to 
Texas and Mexico exceeds that of any 
person, probably in the United States. 
Such, we have occasion to know, are the 
apprehensions of well informed public 
men, who are notabolitionists, and who 
view the subject only in its national as- 
pect and bearings. 

These remonstrances should be signed 
by our fellow citizens in general—with- 
out reference to abolition or anti-abolition 
—without distinction of political party. 
The annexation of ‘Texas, in the present 
posture of affairs, should be dreaded as 
involving the greatest public caiamities. 
It should be deprecated, above all others 


by the supporters of the present adminis- | 


and they shall | 


ANNEXATION OF | 


POWER—the spee- | 


servile war—a civil | 








THE | 


_ a : ot . med . 
UNON, it will be necessary to pour in| horrors of savage cruelty, and shed their 


a flood of remonstrances—gc 7? BY THE | blood 














tration, as no’ means could be more di- 
retly calculated to plunge them into last- 
ing disgrace and hopeless ruin.—ZJd. 





From the Quiney Patriot. 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
To the editor of the Patriot, 

We feel that this distinguished patriot, for 
his conduct at the last session of Congress 
is worthy our highest comme ndation, 
Though he did not declare himself an Abo- 
litionist, nor express his approval of their 
measures, (in which particulars, we must 
differ from him,) yet we adinire and applaud 
the noble, fearless, aud firm stand which he 
took, and so ably maintained, in defence of 
the right of petition, He stood on the only 
ground of true patriotism; for, let freedom 
of speech and the press be suppressed, and 
Liberty is no more, Let the mouth be pad- 
locked and the press closed and men would 
have no means left of contending for their 
rights, of pleading the cause of the oppress- 
ed, of inculcating the principles of republic- 
anism aud virtue, and of suppressing anarchy 
and tyranny. 

Firmly persuaded of the eternal perma- 
nence and rectitude of these principles; know- 
ing them to be the corner stone of every free 
yvovernment; to constitute the inalienable 
right, which the God of nature, and the God 
of the Bible gives to all men; and to be the 
prime elements in the defence of which, our 
fathers exiled themselves from their native 
land, braving the perils of the ocean and the 


to acheive their independence; the 
honorable Itepresentative of our State here took 
his stand and manifested that a training of 
nearly ¢hree score years in the affairs of gov- 
ernment, had not been in vain. He was 
the very man of all our nation to base himself 
upon this firm foundation; and casting his 
eye over that whole gate-way of ruin which 
was opening to our republican institutions, 
to lift up his voice like a trumpet, and cry 
stand off—Touch not this corner stone of our 
nation’s glory, lest it fall upon you and grind 


you to powder, 


for this noble deed, we say, the Lx-Presi- 
dent is worthy the highest veneration of his 
Constituents, and of every republican 
throughout the nation, ‘ Massachusetts mad- 
man,’ though he has been called, we say, 
would to Heaven all the Representatives of 
this nation, were in this respect, such mad- 
men, 

John Quincey Adams need not fear to stand 
on this ground, though he stand alone, It is 
solid rock, Its texture is like Quincy granite, 


the firmest, the most beautiful, and the best 
material in the world. 

The /ast Congress was the most eventful 
period in his whole life. 


It exhibited to the 
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gaze of the world the most interesting trait of 
character that his eventful life has ever de- 
veloped, and for this, his constituents will 
ever applaud him, and in defence of these 
principles, they will never fail to sustain him. 
In a short time, we hope to hear him, on 
the same floor, again pleading the cause of 
the oppressed and the rights of the people, 
and we doubt not, the same subject again 
‘touched by the spear of Ithuriel will stir the 
toad, which will start up intoa devil,’ and fill 
the whole South, Vox Popu.. 





CIRCULAR 
To the Societies of Anti-Slavery Women 
in the United States. 


Dear SISTERS :— 


The Anti-Slavery Convention of American | 
Women have appointed a comuiilttee to cone |) ' 3” 
5 eettig _ample of Mrs. Wesley, rather than silent ac- 


fer with you concerning the righteous cause, 
in which all our hearts are deeply interest- 
ed. 


The first and most important object, which | 


we would urge upon your consideration is 
the obtaining petiiions for the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia and the 
Territory of Florida, and the cessation of the 
internal slave trade; all of which are gene- 


| 


/with your domestic relations, 


| 


| 


{| 





Sarre Ew ewes 





Will not each one of you throw a faggot on 
the flame destined to melt the chains of the 
slave? 

Many say they would gladly sign our pe- 
titions if their fathers, husbands, and brothers 
were willing. Our beloved friend, Ann G. 
Chapman, while she was visibly with us, 
used to say she believed this objection came 
most frequently from women, who could be 
very obstinate Concerning a gay party, a pro- 
jected journey, or a new service of china; 
but when great principles were at stake, they 
very promptly sacrificed them to earn the re- 
putation of meek and submissive wives. 

It is not for us to decide for you, in cases 
where your Christian duties appear to clash 
But when 
those who have authority over you seek to 
restrain all expression of sympathy for the 
slave, we would recommend the godly ex- 


quiescence. ‘The mother of the Rev. John 
Wesley was wife of an Episcopal clergyman, 
residing in the midst of a poor and ignorant 
neighborhood. During the absence of her 
husband, she was in the habit of calling her 


'| family together to unite in prayer and listen to 
the scriptures. By degrees, several poor neigh- 


rally conceded to be perfectly within the | 


power of Congress. 

It is unnecessary to convince you of the 
guilt and misery inevitably connected with 
this wicked system. We all feel that duty 
to God, and to our fellow-beings, require us 
to do something for the suffering slaves. We 
believe that nothing can be so effectual as 


in their behalf. Be not persuaded that your 
petitions will be useless because they are 
signed by women. When the celebrated 
petition of British women was brought into 
Parliament, one of the members arose and 
said, ‘ We can delay no longer. When ail 
the maids and matrons of England are knock- 
ing at our doors, it is time for us to legislate.’ 
That petition was signed by 800,000 women; 
and it effected the redemption of 800,000 
slaves! This country holds 2,500,000 in 
abject bondage. When will 2,500,000 Ame- 
rican Women evince their compassion for out- 
raged humanity, by siinply signing their 
baines to a prayer for their reliet’ When- 
ever that time arrives, the great and glorious 
work of abolition is certainly accomplished. 

The Hon. Mr. Peyton, member of Con- 


bors joined the circle, that they might share 
the consolations of her ministry. The ree- 
tor of an adjoining village reproved her for 
thus departing from the allotted province of 
woman. She replied that these ignorant 
creatures were hungry for the bread of life, 
and no man conid be found in the vicinity 
capable of feeding the neglected flock. A 
letter of complaint was then written to her 


urgent, persevering solicitations to Congress husband, who immediately urged her to de- 


sist from a course so unusual and improper. 
She answered, ‘If my husband commands 


me to refrain from discharging this duty, I 


gress from slaveholding ‘Tennessee, assured | 
one of our friends that he dreaded the in-) 


fluence of women on this subject, more than 
any other influence ; and this remark indicat- 
ed deep knowledge of human nature, as mani- 
fested in the various relations of society. 


; 


judgment seat of Christ.’ 


will obey, as becomes a dutiful wife; pro- 
vided, he will take the responsibility at the 
When Mr. Wes- 
ley received this solemn reply, it took from 
him all disposition to fetter the conscience of 
his wife. | 

We would exhort you not to be easily dis- 
couraged in the task of obtaining signatures. 
if you fiad ignorance, try to enlighten it; if 
you find scruples, try to remove them; if 
you find indifference, try to arouse sympathy. 
One of our friends in Bostou declared that 
two-thirds of the signatures in her ward, were 
obtained after a battke of argument fairl 
foucht and won. This answers a three-fold 
purpose. You not only gain the person’s 
name, but you excite inquiry in hermind, and 
she will excite itin others; thus the little 


circle imperceptibly widens, until it may em- 


} 


brace a whole town, 
Do not take it for granted, that any woman 


Sisters, will you not use the powez which || will refuse to sign a petition because she has 
God has entrusted to your hands for good!!! hitherto opposed us. Visit every house, ask- 
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every individual. Annually renew your ap 
peals. Make them uncomfortable in their 
sinful negligence, by giving repeated oppor- 
tunities to decline their duty. ‘Then, when 
they read or hear any stories of the suffering 
slaves, it will not be your fault if their con- 


sciences do not say, You have not even asked | 
that young girls should not be sold in the’ 


shambles—You refused to intreat that the 
heart-broken wife should not be separated 
from her husband—You would not evensign 
your mame to a prayer that little children 
might not be tora from their shrieking mo- 
thers ! 

Wecannot leave this subject without again 
urging that petitions to Congress constitute the 


one central point, to which we must bend our | 


strongest efforts. 


the records of their shame! 


Dear sisters, in the name of Him who came | 
to redeem the captive, we entreat you to be. 
Do not believe what despond- 


persevering. 


ing prophets may tell you. When all the 


maids and matrons of the land knock at the 
door of Congress, our statesmen must legis- 


late. 


A systematic mode of operation will great- | 
We re-| 


ly facilitate this desirable object. 
commend to the Societies in all the principal 


cities, to send at least one printed petition, | 
accompanied by this Circular, to every town. 


in their respective states. ‘I'hese petitions 
should, if possible, be entrusted to the care 
of active aboiitionists; and where no Socie- 
ties exist, an effort should be made to com- 
municate with individuals, who are at least, 
not unfavorable to the cause. In the prose- 
cution of these inquiries, the Anti-Slavery 
Agents can furnish valuable information. 

A committee should be appointed in each 
state, as large as the counties in that state ; 


and each individual should consider herself 


hound to arouse attention to the subject in 

the particular county assigned to her, 
New York, being a very large state, it is 

deemed advisable that the Butfalo, Roches- 


Let us send petitions large | 
enough to cover the whole of Congress. It. 
must bea huge mantle indeed, if it can cover | 


| nominally free states, the master can continue 
| to hold his slave in bondage for a term of time. 
| Wherever this is the case, let earnest peti- 
| tions be sent into the State Legislature for 
| the repeal of such disgraceful laws; and 
| likewise praying that the right of trial by jury 
| may be granted to all persons claimed as fu- 
| gitive slaves. 

‘| We would recommend to women of all 
| religious denominations, to petition the vari- 
| ous ecclesiastical bodies in whieh they are 
| interested, praying that the church would lift 
up its voice against the sin of slavery. 

| Signatures to these various remonstrances 
| could be obtained at the same time. ~Those 
‘who would sign one would usually make no 
objection to signing the others. 

It is highly desirable that the petitions be 
returned to the principal city of each state as 
early as the last of November; and these 
| City societies are particularly requested to 


| 
| 
! 


| 
} 
|| 
| 


4 count and record the number of signatures 
sent into Congress from their respective 
States. 

It is recommended that the petitions of this 
| year be sent into Congress by counties, rather 
than by towns. 

No petition, purporting to be from women, 
ought to be signed by individuals under six- 
| teen years of age ; and it would be well that 
the members of Congress to whom they are 
sent should be apprised of this fact. 

Please avoid writing names on both sides 
of a paper, and be careful not to copy a list 
| of signatures, lest it should lead to a suspi- 
| clon that the names are forged. 

Three Central Committees have been ap- 
| pointed, with whom the friends of the cause 
may communicate, whenever they have in- 
quiries to make or suggestions to offer. In Bos- 
ton, this committee consists of Mrs. Maria W. 
Chapman, Miss Henrietta Sargent, and Miss 
Catharine Sullivan.—In New York, Mrs. 
Rebecea B, Spring, Miss Juliana A, Tappan, 
and Miss Anna Blackwell.—In Philadelphia, 
| Miss Mary Grew, Sarah Pugh, and Miss Sa- 
| rah Douglass, 

As one means of assisting our fathers, hus- 











ter, Utica and other societies unite with the | bands, and sons, in this great moral reforma- 
New York City Society in furnishing peti- | tion, we would recommend that no opportuni- 
tions to every town in the state. In making || ty be lost of talking kindly, but earnestly on 


this arrangement, it is hoped that the names 
of the counties will be carefully enumerated, 
and the division of labor accurately under- 
stood. Other large states can follow this 
example, if it is thought proper; but let the 
central Societies be very careful that no por- 
tion of the field is neglected. 

It is desirable that a petition to the Senate 
be signed at the same time with a petition to 
the House of Representatives. It is our duty 
to induce both those honorable bodies to give 
their attention to this important subject. 


| this subject, particularly with slaveholders. 
A member of our Convention has told us of 
lan affecting instance where the heart of a 
| slaveholder was melted by conversation with 
him ina steamboat. Let this encourage us 
to scatter abroad the seeds of truth, trusting 
that they will sometimes fall into a goodly 
soil. 

In order to talk well upon the subject, it 
is necessary to investigate it; therefore let 
every woman try tosubscribe for one or more 
of the anti-slavery publications, It would be 





Within the jurisdiction of some of our 





well if every society could purchase a library 
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of such works to be gratuitously circulated | Some have fears that we shall retard the 
in the vicinity. Likewise that plans should | progress of our cause, by being thus u/tra in 
be adopted for the regular distribution of anti- | our principles—that respec table people wiil 
slavery tracts, | thereby be prevented from joining us, &c. 
Dear sisters, do not neglect the fre que nt | T'o such objee tions, we can only answer— 
assembling of yourselves together. Meet ‘The prince of this world cometh, and hath 
often, that: your minds may be mutually en- || nothing in Christ.’ 
lightened, your hands strengthened, and your || Farewell, dear sisters. May God strength- 
hearts encouraged. At the monthly concert || en and bless you; and may you trustin Him 
of prayer, at the family altar, and in secret | with perfect faith. 
supplications before God, remember the | Signed on behalf of the Anti- -Slavery Con- 
wretched slave and his sinful master. | vention of American Women. 
We would urge it upon your serious consi- | MARY S. PARKER, President. 
deration whether you can use the produce of | AnceLina E. Grimxe, Secretary. 
slave-labor, without becoming ‘a partaker in 


other men’s sins.’ — 

Concerning the raising of funds, we do not From the Friend of Man. 
presume to offer advice. By inquiry and | THE SLAVE SHIP. 
consultation, you will doubtless find various || See you yon ship, as she ploughs the sca, 
ways of bringing your ingenuity, economy, | And skims the waters bl 1e, 
and benevolence into the service of the Op | With her blood- red banner floating free ? 
pressed. And hear you that wassail shout of glee, 

In: Fre V 2 

Finally, let us urge upon you a total aban- rom her wild demon crew: 
donment of prejudice against color. Make | Tho, igh tempests roar, and the billows dash, 


it an object to seek virtuous colored people, And frowns, the mountain w ave, 

and invite them to join your societies. We | Though the lightnings play, and thunders crash, 
‘do not require this as a shibboleth, which all | And groans the ship, "neath the waves’ rude lash, 
must pronounce in order to enter our ranks; |, They seek no God to save. 

but we expostulate with you in Christian But they revel on, and deeper drink, 

love, because we believe that perfect sympa- And louder swells the song, 

thy with the slave cannot co-exist with pre- | As they closer ride, on death’s “dark brink, 
judice. If we would fully realize her condi- | And the tiny bark seems about to sink, 

tion, we must break down the wall of caste With all that menial throng. 

between us. If white women and children 
were sold under the hammer of the auction- Where groves of citron grow, 

eer, the whole country would be aroused at | And are ever green. Where golden sand, 
once. Why have the abolitionists found it | The rivers lave; ond Bebece’s blend 

so difficult to excite sympathy for the slaves? | And spicy breezes blow— 

It is simply because they have dark com- / 

shveenas Ww e can write sentimental poetry || 4s#it look ye—it has reached that shore 


That bark is bound for a sunny land, 








: And furl’d its snowy sail 
about fair Greeks sold in the distant market Again list ye—-’tis the camnon’s roar— 
of © Constantinople : but the southern lady | The sabres clash, as it streams with gore— 
may sell her own colored sister, and we deem The dying shriek and wail— 
it vulgar to sympathize with the helpless _ ree 
icti | The Afric yields and is captive led 
— | And who alas ean tell 
Those societies that reject colored mem-. wapedle saempwnacilag sed 


| Of the parting tear by kindred shed 
The sighs then he ard or the words then said 
Save one—the sad tarewell. 


bers, or seek to avoid them, have never been | 
active or efficient. ‘The blessing of God does 
not rest upon them, because they ‘keep back | 
a part of the price of the land’—they do not | Woe to the land where these slavers come ! 
lay al/ at the apostle’s feet. | TI a? oe — a wt? J 
vuIr d rey uP ic tore . a Mi ric s 1ome, 
of gdh yong = oie nai ckaaie _And waft him far o’er the briny foam, 
S| To crouch a slave—or die!— R. 
2 > ask o orn breth- é‘ . it 
seney. How can br ask ur southern Hamilton College, March 6th, 1837. 
ren to make sacrifices, if we are not even 





oaas , ; =e aN 
willing to encounter inconveniences? ‘First oa9e- 
cast the beam from thine own eye ; then wilt | The Rand: Ink Will Case-—The Richmond 





thou see clearly to cast it from Avs eye.’ | Whig states that the Special Court of Appeals 

Are you afraid to encounter ridicule? We ‘hee affemed the judgment of the General 
beseech you to remember the example of our | Court. Judges Brockenbrough and Mason 
blessed Saviour. He associated with the | concurring, and Cabell dissenting. This deci- 
despised publicans; and then, as now, the || sion establishes the will of 1821, with the va- 


great reproach was, ‘ Behold he eateth with || rious codicils up to August, 1831, by which 
the slaves of Mr. Randolph are,emancipated. 


them ! 
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TE 
BE NOT DECHKIVED!! 

The stand which many northern presses, | 
and public speakers, have already taken 


—— 


against the annexation of Texas, with all her | 
abomination of slavery and blood-guiltiness, | 
has driven the slaveholders to a most des- 
picable stratagem, in order to carry their | 
point. The following isa piece of the grand- | 
est DECEPTION that we have ever seen.— | 
Correspondence of the New York Couricr & Enquirer. | 


nD Reed 


New Orleans, May 20, 1837. 


| 
| 
I enclose the message of President Houston | 


to the Congress of Texas, in which you will 
find a confirmation of the hints I have given in 
former communications, respecting the views 
of the party opposed to annexation, anid of 
the intention to solicit England to acknow- 
ledge their independence as a separate nation, 
endeavoring, at the same time, to enter into 
treaty of commerce with Great Britain. 7/e 
severe and impotific allusions made by Hurston 
te slavery—which by the by must be very 
gratifying to the abolitionists—and the sug- 
gestion that the English must suppress the 
slave trade, had no doubt for their object on 


show Mr. Crawford, the British Consul on | 


Tampico, who was at Houstontown at the 


opening of Congress, the good disposition | 


felt by the T’exans to check the importation 
of Africans into their country; as if the im- 

ortation from the United States by sea and 
b land was not equally improper in the eyes 
of the British. Houston should rather have 
left this matter alone. Mr. Crawford left 


Texas about the 5th instant in the British | 


cutter Racer, at preseut off Balize, and is ex- 
pected to arrive in town every hour. 


overnment, in a commercial point of view, 
will be of a satisfactory nature. I may here 
observe, that Mr. Crawford was much court- 
ed by the opposers to the annexaticn of 
Texas to the United States; but their party 
form a very small portion of the population, 
They are called by some xullifiers, it being 
upposed they are but a branch of the nul 
fiers, of South Carolina, which, in some mea- 
sure accounts for the strong oppostion to an- 
nexation? shown at the last session of Con- 
gress by various representatives of the south- 
ern states. But 1 believe [ have observed on 
former occasions, that, independent of (éhe 
very strong party found in Texas in fuvor of an. 
nexation, General Jackson was heard to 
say one day at Washington, in presence of 
two members of his cabinet, ‘that the United 


States could never allow the existence of an 
independent nation between this country and | 
Mexico;’ and the reason appears to be very | 
obvious, namely, the possibility that in an-| 


I know, | 
for certain, that he was highly gratified with | 
his visit to Texas, and that his report to his) 


a a ee ee aa eae ee a et i 


Pa 
States might find in Texas a point of oppui, 
and cut off her commercial intercourse with 
Cubaand Mexico. Undersuch circumstances, 
itis more than probable that the boundar 
line between the latter country and the United 
States, will ultimately be fixed at the Rio 
Bravo, unless the Mexicans should again pos- 
sess themselves of Texas. 

Talk of Houston’s opposition to slavery!!! 
—and pretend that a sfrong party, in Téxas, 
is also opposed to it!—Freemen of the North, 
suffer yourselves not to be lulled to sleep by 
this siren song. It is made for that especia 
purpose, by the Texas Land Speculators, the 


confedera'es of the southern slaveholding 


‘|| marauders. —DVelieve not a word of it. 


“* FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE.” 

We copy the following from an interesting 
monthly publication, issued by the Philadel- 
phia Anti-Slavery Society. This kind of 
We ask 
attention to a communication concerning the 


argument is easy to comprehend. 


work in another column of this paper. 


A few plain questions answered by others 
equally plain. 

Would not the slaves murder their mas- 
ters if emancipted? 

W ould not the stockholders of the United 
States Bank have killed General Jackson had 
he consented to comply with their request 
and renew their charter? 

2. If the slaves in the Southern States 
were set free would not the North be overrun 
with them? 

If the depots of Europe were to remove all 
the civil restrictions under which their sub- 
jects labor, would they not all abandon the 
country and seek a refuge in some foreign 
land? 

3. Would you turn them loose upon socie- 
ty like so many wild beasts? 

Would yon be in favor of abolishing the 
whole system of government, because some 
of the laws are oppressive and unjust? 

4. Could they maintain themselves if set 
at liberty? 

Which is the easier, to feed two mouths or 
one? 

5. Will not the Union be dissolved if the 
abolitionists persist in their mad schemes? 

If aman and his wife quarrel will they 
not seek to be divorced, should one of them 





endeavor to remove the cause of their dis- 
sentions? 

6. Well, what do you mean by Immediate 
i mancipation? 

What course would a slaveholder pursue, 
if convinced that it was his duty and his in- 





other generation, the enemies of theUnited || terest to givehis slaves their liberty? 
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THE CRUELTY OV SLAVERY. 

The attentive readers of the Anti- || 
Slavery publications are well aware that | 
the instances of greatest cruelty are uni- 
formly given on 4he testimony of slave- 
holders them selves. So far as our own 
editorial labors have extended, we have 
abstained from giving the more outrage- 
ous violations of humanity, unless able 
to quote from southern publications, or 
to refer to the actors by name. Were | 
we to tell of death by inches, with slow | 
fires, and shooting strangers with small 
shot, on the suspicion of their being run- 
away slaves, on the mere testimony of 
some northern traveller, we should at 
once lose the credence of the majority 
of our readers. But who can forbid us 
to republish the statements of southern 
men themselves? Who can refuse to 
believe the official publication of a chi- 
valrous South Carolinian? ‘The follow- 
ing we take from the Georgian Consti- 
tutionalist of a recent date :— 


Aiken, S. C. Dec. 20, 1836. 
To the Editor of the Constitutionalist : 


Ihave just returned from an inquest I held 
over the body of a negro man, a runaway, 
that was shot near the South Edisto, in this 
District, (Barnwell,) on Saturday last. He 
came to his death by his own recklessness. 
He refused to be taken alive—and said that 
other attempts to take him had been made, 
and he was determined that he would not be 
taken. When taken he was nearly naked, 
and had a large dirk or knife, and a heavy 
club. He was at first, (when those in pur- 
suit of him found it absolutely necessary,) 
shot at with small shot, with the intention of 


| 
| 





merely crippling him. He was snotat seve- 

ral times, and at last he was so disabled as 

to be compelled to surrender. He kept in. 
the run of a creek in a very dense swamp all | 
the time that the neighbors were in pursuit | 
of him. As soon as the negro was taken, 
the best medical aid was procured, but he | 
died on the same evening. One of the wit- 
nesses at the Inquisition, stated, that the ne- 
gro hoy said he was from Mississippi, and 
belonged to so many persons, that he did not 
know who his master w as, but again he said | 
his master’s name was Brown. He said his | 
name was Sam, and, when asked by another | 
Witness, who his master was, he muttered | 
something like Augusta, or Augustine. The. 
boy was apparently above 35 or 40 years of, 

age, about six feet high, slightly yellow in | 
the face, very long beard or whiskers, and’ 
very stout built, and a stern countenance ; and | 





} appeared to have been a runaway for a long 


| time. 
Wituiam H. Paritrcuarp, 
Coroner, (Ex Officio, ) Barnwell Dist, S.C, 
z7> The Mississippi and other pa- 
pers will please copy the above. 
REMARKS. 

This murder was perpetrated by 
persons who pretended no claim of pro- 
perty in the individual victim. ‘They 
suspected him of belonging to some- 
body. 

2. It was not committed in the heat of 
passion, but in cold blooded regard to the 
system which makes men property.— 
There was great care to take the man 
with as little injury as possibie to the 
property, but no care for the rights or 
feelings of the man. 

3. The negro well understood the odds 
against him, yet he ran the risk of small 
shot and larger, rather than be dragged 
into slavery. 

4. This publication is evidently called 
forth by a tender regard to the feelings 
of the master, if master the poor man 
had, and is designed to show that hono- 
rable being, that though the murderers 
regarded not the life of his man, they 
did all they could, both by ‘small shot’ 
and ‘medical aid,’ to save the life of his 
property. 

5. This ‘boy’ was ‘slightly yellow in 
the face,’ of a ‘stern countenance,’ &c., 
hence he might have been the son of one 
of the southern signers of the great ‘coin- 
pact !" 

6. This is an official statement made 
unblushingly, and published without com- 
ment, as of every day occurrence. It 
shows the tone of southern feeling: it 
stands the exponent of southern practice. 
This murder was perpetrated by a whole 
neighborhood, as a systematic affair. 


Vr. Anti- Slavery Magazine. 





Our Country and Hayti. 


Writing on this subject, we cannot but no- 
tice the unaccountable policy of our Govern- 
ment towards Hayti. Weare generally fore- 
most in the acknowledgment of every Re- 
public. The Allied Powers expect it of us. 


But here is a Republic of more than thirty 

years standing, which has maintained its in- 

|| dependence, without invasion or insurrectiag. 

Their constitution and laws are moddled af- 

ter our own—yet we have, at one session 
8 
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after another of our national legislature, tax- 
ed our wits for excuses not to acknowledge 
Hayti; until they having removed them all, 
we stand forth in the eyes of the world, w ith- 
outan apology for withholding this act of 
justice from a neighbouring nation, and one 
with which we hold a commercial intercourse 
annually, amounting to several millions, and 
greater than most o: her foreign powers. 

The foilowing comparative view is taken 
from a statement of the value of the imports 
and exports of the United States, for the 
year ending 30th of September, 1835, re- 
cently laid before Congress by the Secretary 
of the ‘Treasury. 

Exports to, Imports from, 








ee 


Hayti, $1,815,812 $2,347,556 
Prussia, 55,755 38,543 
Russia, 585,437 2.395245 
Sweden & Norway, 516,238 1,285,178 
Denmark, 323,300 121, 000 | 
Dutch East Indies, 1,414,290 800,388 | 
Belgium, 748,222 241,967 
Jreland, 403,504 542,896 
British East Indies, 754,058 1,697,893 
Spain, 655,952 1,295,678 
Portugal, 270,305 547,794 
Italy, 285.941 1,457,977 
Swedish W. Indies, 85.355 31,300 
Danish do, 1,457,196 1,382,902 
Dutch do, 481,345 404,542 
British do, 1,158,347 1,838,227 





From the New England Spectator. 
The Cause is Ouward. 

The following interesting and important 
letter is froma leading man among the Chris- 
tians of Amesbury, who is following in the 
footsteps of G. Smith, Delavan, &c. He 
was one of those individuals who is “as 
much opposed to slavery, as you are,’ but— 
he disliked the measures of the abolitionists. 
He was waiting, as many others are, for 
some ‘better way’ to abolish slavery; but is 
now convinced that there is no better way, 
and that the principal obstacle, after all, was 
in his own breast—his own prejudice against 
the colored people. May the Lord open the 


eyes of many who are in the same predica- 
ment. 


To the Secretary of the Salisbury and Amesbury 
Anti-Slavery Society. 


Dear Sir—Sufficient light has shone into 


that has long brooded there; and I am now 
satisfied that it is my duty to give my name, 
that I may the more effectually give my in- 
fluence, to the anti-slavery cause. 

Long have I been convinced that slavery 
is wrong. ‘That itis a great sin, and that 
there is nothing right or justifiable about it. 


But I have thought that the friends of the, 





| 

















— : 2S 
anti-slavery cause have gone too fast and too 
far. I therefore waited to have some other 
system devised whereby slavery might be 
done away, but 1 have waited in vain; I have 
waited until Lam convinced that the means 
adopted by the friends of the oppressed are 
in the main not only best, but the first means 
to be used in doing away this great and grow- 
ing evil from our land. Light must shine in 
order to dispel darkness ; and how in this 
ease Is it to shine, but through the pulpit and 
the press. ‘Through these mediums, blessed 
be God, it has shone like the brightness of 
the morning, until much darkness and mysti- 
cism have been dispelled from the land. 

In times past, I have often said (with 
others) that the South was the place for anti- 
slavery lecturers, where slavery exists. lam 
now convinced that I was wrong. I now 
think otherwise. Purify the North, root out 
the wicked principles and prejudices which 
have too long existed. Put right feelings 
aud principles with a healthful influence into 
operation, and like the leaven which the wo- 
man putinto three measures of meal, it will 
work until it purifies the whole mass of this 
great and growing nation. 

I believe that such an influence is in sue- 
cessful operation, that it is spreading far and 
wide, and that the time is not far distant, 
when the whole North will give up, and the 
South and West will not keep back those 
rights and privileges which belong to the 
colored as well as to the white man. 

With these views, sir, I can no longer 
withhold my name; therefore if you think it 
would tend to advance the cause of anti- 
slavery in the least, you are at liberty to place 
it to your constitution. J] now feel, sir, that 
the cause of the oppressed is my cause, and 
that it shall have my prayers and feeble ef- 
forts as long as | live, should slavery exist 
so long. 

I-will say, in conelusion—go on, go on. 
Do all you can in this good cause. Be en- 
couraged ; your cause is the cause of God, 
and will finally prevail. ‘Theday will come, 
and is not far distant, when the sable sons of 
Afzica will no longer be oppressed, in this 
land of boasted liberty ; ; but when they shall 


| be free men,—when they, under God, shall 


own themselves, their wives and their child- 


‘ren, and be permitted to worship God under 
'their own vines and fig trees, with none to 


| 
| 


my mind, to dispel jin a measure the darkness | 


molest or make them afraid. And then will 
they and their childten rise up and call you 
blessed, as the instruments under God of their 
temporal and spiritual deliverance. 


Songs of praise will high aseend, 

‘To God their great and glorious friend, 
And love to you, who lent your aid, 

‘Lo elevate the down-trod slave. 


Yours, &e, 


JosepuH Kincspury. 
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¥rom the Vermont Telegraph. 
APPEAL FOR THE SLAVE. 


Oh, it is fearful, to reflect upon 
‘This vast amount of human guilt, and woe— 
Of groans ascending to the Eternal One, 
From spirits ccush d bencath Oppression’s blow! 
And shall the moan of woman, childhood’s wail, 
Appeal in vain, to female syinpathy ? 
‘To captives’ sigh, which freight each Southern gale, 
Shall we respond with boasts that we are free : 
No! for those souls, whose heritage is woe, 
Their portion, stripy s and fond affections riven, 
Oh, let the long-sealed fount of love, o’erflow, 
Exhaling icense to the throne of Heaven. 
Yea. in their cause, let woman’s voice be heard 
In tones decp thrilling, let her not despair ; 
Though Justice has by Avarice been deferred, 
Mercy may triumph by eek woman's prayer. 
Kindle, Oh! Father, in our hearts that fire 
Which burned the offering, when Elijah cried, 
And heaven-ward, Ict its ho'y flame aspire, 
Consuming passion prejudice and pride. 
Thus, when our spirits bo® in fervent prayer, 
‘To ask * that bread’ which cometh * from above,’ 
Our souls the bonds of * those in bonds’ will share, 
And crave for them the manna of thy love. 


Anoint each arrow of thy truth, Oh Lord, 
And with contrition, pierce the oppressor’s heart, 
Ere thine avenging hand unsheath the sword, 
And, Israel-like, the boudsiman shall depart. 


From the New York Evangelist. 
To the Members of the American 
Churches. 


L. N 





_Remonstrances of the Presbyterian Synod of | 


Ireland, distinguished by the name Seceders , 
on the subject of 


SLAVERY. 


Dear Brethren in Christ—We have long 
looked to your country with intense and in- 
creasing interest, not as the home of liberty, 
or as the scene of an immense experiment, in 
which the destinies of the world are involved, 
but as exhibiting the sublimity of Christian 
enterprise encircling the world and embrac- 
ing the whole human family. Resolutions 
such as have been passed and carried into 
execution by your Bible, Missionary and 
Temperance Societies, have given to Ameri- 
caa sublimity and a glory, which her gigan- 
tic rivers, lakes and mountains, her great 
statesmen and free institutions, never could 
have bestowed; and while we reflect with 
thankfulness on all you have already 
done, we look forward with high hope to en- 
larging fields of still nobler and holier enter- 
prise. 

One melancholy consideration, however, 
mingles with all our sympathies towards 
you; and while we hold up your bright ex- 


ample, that the world may rejoice in its light, | 


our hearts sink at the thought that America, 
the land of liberty, is also the land of the 
slave; and that while her ships sail on the 
bosom of all seas, trophies of temperance 
emancipation, and her missionaries in all 


} 








lands proclaim liberty to the captives and the | 


opening of the prison to them that are bound, 





and acruel prejudice and heartless self-in- 
terest hold in degrading bondage tens cf 
thousands, who have proved themselves, in 
unnumbered ways, worthy of every rightand 
privilege of man. 

Brethren, we have no wish to dwell on the 
many and aggravated wrongs inflicted by 
you on your countrymen in slavery, nor to 
denounce in harsh terms the unjust and un- 
christian policy towards them dictated by 
your pride or your fear: we address you in 
love, and it 1s because we love you, and re- 


joice in the great things which God has done 


by you, that we speak to you plainly and 
buldly, beseeching you, by the God of the 
spirits of all flesh, and by the Spirit of him 
in whom the bond and the free are one, to let 
the oppressed go free and to break every 
yoke. 

When the path of duty is plain, we know 
nothing of impossibilities: you have taught 
us that what ought to be done can be done, 
and should be done,ow, American Christ- 
ians have accomplished what fear and sel- 
fishness deemed impossibilities, and they 
will accomplish more: the same truth which 
has returned triumphant from many a field, 
can conquer still; and we shall not, we trust, 
wait long, till the foul blot on America’s fair 
fame—the dark, unseemly plague-spot—be 
wiped away forever. Then shall the mouths 
of gainsayers be stopped, and your example 
shine in unsullied lustre; then shall your 
light break forth as the morning, and your 
health shall spring forth speedily: your 
righteousness shall go before you, and the 
glory of the Lord shall be your reward. If 
you take away from the midst of you the 
yoke, the putting forth of the finger, and speak- 
ing vanity—if you draw forth your soul to 
the hungry and satisfy the afilicted soul—then 
shall your light rise in obscurity, and your 
darkness be as the noon day. The Lord 
hasten it in his time. 

Signed, Joun Epear, D. D. 

Prof. Divinity, Royal College, Belfast. 
From the Emancipator, 
The Union Dissolved! 

‘*The friends of the integrity of the 
Union’? are hanging their harps upon the 
willows! We see in the Friend of Man the 
following melancholy notice. 

“© The Banner of the Union,” published at 
Erie, Pa., that promised to wave long and 


joyfully over the land, menacing death to 


the principles and plans of the abolitionists, 
is ** suspended,” only four or five numbers 
having been issued. The Erie Observer, a 


| paper which has been several years in exist- 


ence, is to be sent to the subscribers of the 
Banner. Mr. Randall, one of the editors of 
the paper which has thus prematurely closed 


the victims of her oppression pine at home; | its existence, has taken charge of the Observ- 
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er. He promises to ‘enliven it with an oc- || 


This is the Society that has the care of the 


casional tale for the love sick, an anecdote | De ‘pository, und that publishes ‘Facts for the 


for the laughter loving, and a gem of poetry. 
for the musical”—and’ also to ™ pay to the | 
subject of abolition such attention as it may 
require,” 


-AD3- 


From the Christian Witne SS. 
THE VOICE OF LIBERTY. 


A voice has gone forth, and "tis borne on the breeze, 
As it spre ads its light wing o’er mountain and plain, 
Like music ‘tis heard in the rivers and trees 
In the north and the south; on the lake, on the main. | 


From England’s white cliffs it has roli’d o’er the ocean, 
And imparted its tones to each fuam-crested wave 

Hark! Hark! as they roll in unshackled commotion, 
They thunder, * Untoosen the bands of the slave.” 


The isles of the ocean have heard the glad suminons, 


The song of the captive has giaaden’d the nations, 
Arising to Him the great author of all. 


Will the land of the eagle, whose cloud-cleaving pinion, 
Flutters gayly and proud, o’er the * land of the brave,’ 
Retain in the grasp of his ample dominion, 
The “temple of God in the form of a slave?” 


No, the efforts of treedom, though baffled awhile, 
Are prized as the emblem’s of tyranny’s tomb, 

And the rage of the despot makes Liberty smile, 
And easts a dread grandeur o’er sorrow and gloom. 


W. M. 
SQ 


Wuo may Be Sraves ?'—A law of South 
Carolina reads as follows :— 

**All negroes, /ndians, (free Indians in amity 
with this government, and negroes, mulat- 
toes, and mestizos, who are now free, ex- 


cepted,) mulattoes or mestizos, who are || 


now or shall hereafter be in this province, 
and all their issue and offspring born, orto be 
born, shall be, and they are hereby declared 
to be and remain forever hereafter, absolute 
slaves, and shall follow the condition of the 
mother,”” 

According to this law, as will be per- 
ceived, slavery has no limits. 

Similar laws obtain in Georgia, Mississip- 
pi, Virginia, and Louisiana. 








FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
A second number of this periodical has | 
just been issued. ‘The following is copied | 
from it—a *‘racr,”’ well worthy of record, 


To let the people know whata single So- 
ciety, in this city, with less than one hundred 
meimbers, is doing—we publish the following 
report from the Treasurer. 
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And op’d the dark gates of oppression and thrall H tercourse with society. 


People.” 


; [COMMUNICATED, | 
OBITUARY. 
Diep, lately at Warminister, Montgomery 
Coynty, Pennsylvania, of a short but severe 


(illness, Estuer Lonestreru, daughter of 


Isaac Longstreth, in the 34th year of her age. 
This amiable and philanthropic young woman 
had. for a number of years, taken a deep and 
lively interest in the cause of the suffering 
slave,—which was exemplified in both her 
private conduct at home, and her public in- 
One of her intimate 
friends, in communicating the sorrowful ac- 
count of her death, observes as follows :— 
“She was a lively, animated person— 
strictly conscientious in the performance of 
her religious and moral duties, agreeably to 
the ability furnished from the true source— 
among which, and not the least, was an ab- 
stinence from the productions of the labor of 
slaves. ‘This subject claimed her serious at- 
‘tention in very early life, and continued, I 
believe, quite unabated, till her death.” 
| It may be added, that she placed a very 
| high estimate upon the character and public 
labors of the lamented Elizabeth Margaret 
| Chandler ; and she was particularly active in 
circulating the publications from her pen. 
She did much, indeed, during her brief so- 
journ in this sphere of mortal existence, to- 
wards awakening the attention of those with 
| whom she associated to the evils of slavery: 
—and though she has been cut off in the 
flower of life, from the society of numerous 
friends, by whom she. was dearly beloved, 
(her modest unassuming virtues, and her 
genuine active philanthropy, will long be re- 
membered ; while it may be hoped, that many 
will profit by her excellent example. —_L. 








‘ The North opposed to Slavery/’—A citizen 
of Chambersburgh, Pa., (a free State,) re- 
'cently made $30,000 in speculating in slaves 
land the souls of men; ; yet *the north is op- 
| posed to slavery !” 





—— 


John Quincy Adams was born on the 11th 


Births, and not on the 10th of July 1766, as 
| published in the Register of this year. 
Consequently he is now “just seventy years of 
age. 








It is said the high price of slaves in Texas 
| has induced speculators to make purchases of 
the distressed’ Mississippi planters, with the 


] intention of disposing of them in Texas, at an 


| advance. 


of July, 1767, as appears by the Record of 
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er. He promises to “enliven it with an oc- 
casional tale for the love sick, an anecdote 
for the laughter loving, and a gem of poetry 
for the musical’’-—and also to “pay to the 
subject of abolition such attention as it may 
reguire,”” 
From the Christian Witness. 
THE VOICE OF LIBERTY. 

A voice has gone forth, and ‘tis borne on the breeze, 

As it spreads its light wing o’er mountain and plain. 
Like music ‘tis heard in the rivers and trees 

In the north and the south; on the lake, on the main. 
From England’s white cliffs it has roli’d o’er the ocean, 

And imparted its tones to each fuam-crested wave 
Hark! Hark! as they roll in unshackled commotion, 

They thunder, * Unloosen the bands of the stave.” 


The isles of the ocean have heard the glad summons, 
And op’d the dark gates of oppression aid thrall 

The song of the captive has giaaden’d the nations, 
Arising to Him the great author of all. 


Will the land of the eagle, whose cloud-cleaving pinion, 
Flutters gayly and proud, o’er the * land of the brave,’ 
Retain inthe grasp of his ample dominion, 
The “temple of God in the form of a slave?” 


No, the efforts of treedom, though baffled awhile, 
Are prized as the emblem’s of tyranny’s tomb, 

And the rage of the despot makes Liberty smile, 
And casts a dread grandeur o’er sorrow and gloom. 


W. M. 
8Oo- 


Who may Be Staves t—A law of South 
Carolina reads as follows :— 

‘*¢All negroes, /ndians, (free Indians in amity 
with this government, and negroes, mulat- 
toes, and mestizos, who are now free, ex- 
cepted,) mulattoes or mestizos, who are 
now or shall hereafter be in this province, 
and all their issue and offspring born, orto be 
born, shall be, and they are hereby declared 
to be and remain forever hereafter, absolute 
slaves, and shall follow the condition of the 
mother.” 

According to this law, as will be per- 
ceived, slavery has no limits. 

Similar laws obtain in Georgia, Mississip- 
pi, Virginia, and Louisiana. 





FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
A second number of this periodical has 
just been issued. ‘The following is copied 
from it—a “rac,” well worthy of record. 


To let the people know what a single So- 
ciety, in this city, with less than one hundred 
members, is doing—we publish the following 
report from the Treasurer. 
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The receipts are for the sale of books, and 
for contributions; the expenditures for the pur- 
chase of books, payment of pledges, and inci- 
dental expenses,—such as services of Agents, 
rent of room, &c. 


| ‘his is the Society that has the care of the 
| Depository, and that publishes ‘*Facts for the 
People.” 


2 
(COMMUN ICATED. | 


OBITUARY. 


Diep, lately at Warminister, Montgomery 
County, Pennsylvania, of a short but severe 
illness, Estuer Lonestretu, daughter of 
Isaac Longstreth, in the 34th year of her age. 
This amiable and philanthropic young woman 
had. for a number of years, taken a deep and 
lively interest in the cause of the suffering 
slave,—which was exemplified in both her 
private conduct at home, and her public in- 
| tercourse with society. One of her intimate 
friends, in communicating the sorrowful ac- 
count of her death, observes as follows :— 

“She was a lively, animated person— 
strictly conscientious in the performance of 
her religious and moral duties, agreeably to 
the ability furnished from the true source— 
among which, and not the least, was an ab- 
stinence from the productions of the labor of 
slaves. ‘This subject claimed her serious at- 
tention in very early life, and continued, I 
believe, quite unabated, till her death.” 

It may be added, that she placed a very 
high estimate upon the character and public 
labors of the lamented Elizabeth Margaret 
Chandler ; and she was particularly active in 
circulating the publications from her pen. 
She did much, indeed, during her brief so- 
journ in this sphere of mortal existence, to- 
wards awakening the attention of those with 
whom she associated to the evils of slavery: 
—and though she has been cut off in the 
flower of life, from the society of numerous 
friends, by whom she. was dearly beloved, 
her modest unassuming virtues, and her 
genuine active philanthropy, will long be re- 
membered ; whileit may be hoped, that many 
will profit by her excellent example. —L. 
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‘ The North opposed to Slavery/’—A citizen 
of Chambersburgh, Pa., (a free State,) re- 
cently made $30,000 in speculating in slaves 
and the souls of men; yet ‘the north is op- 
posed to slavery !’ 


| - —_-— 


John Quincy Adams was born on the 11th 


Births, and not on the 10th of July 1766, as 
published in the Register of this year. 
Consequently he is now just seventy years of 
age. 








It is said the high price of slaves in Texas 
| has induced speculators to make purchases of 
‘the distressed Mississippi planters, with the 
| intention of disposing of them in ‘Texas, at an 

advance. 





of July, 1767, as appears by the Record of 














